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INTRODUCTION 


In  the  year  1803  the  United  States  bought 
from  France  the  greater  part  of  our  country 
lying  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  area  acquired  con¬ 
tained  nearly  a  million  square  miles.  This 
66 Louisiana  Purchase”  has  been  called  an 
event  “  worthy  to  rank  with  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  and  the*  formation  of 
the  Constitution.” 

The  price  of  the  empire  which  we  gained  in 
1803  was  $15,000,000.  This  seems  a  large 
amount  even  in  this  day  of  the  easy  handling 
of  millions,  but  the  taxable  wealth  of  the  Lou¬ 
isiana  territory  to-day  is  more  than  four  hun¬ 
dred  times  the  purchase  money.  In  whole  or 
in  part  fourteen  states  and  territories  have 
been  formed  in  the  area  which  was  bought, 
and  there  are  over  fifteen  million  people  within 
its  borders. 
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These  are  impressive  facts  and  they  invite 
questions  as  to  what  the  Louisiana  territory 
was  and  how  we  happened  to  secure  it.  The 
answers  tell  a  curious  story,  full  of  happen¬ 
ings  so  strange  that  they  have  the  quality  of 
romance.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Span¬ 
iards,  first  of  white  men  to  penetrate  Louisi¬ 
ana,  might  have  occupied  and  perhaps  have 
held  it  for  at  least  two  centuries  and  a  half, 
but  they  were  lured  away  by  the  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  of  Mexico  and  South  America.  Later  there 
were  disasters  near  home,  and  always  there  was 
their  own  incapacity  in  colonization. 

Next  came  the  French,  descending  from  the 
north  and  holding  Louisiana  until  their  power 
on  this  continent  was  broken  at  the  fall  of 
Quebec  in  1759.  Four  years  later  France 
ceded  Louisiana  to' Spain.  After  our  Revolu¬ 
tion  England  yielded  us  a  boundary  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  thirty- 
first  degree.  She  promised  also  the  free  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Mississippi.  But  this  promise 
Spain,  holding  the  river’s  mouth,  refused  to 
sanction,  and  as  American  pioneers  pressed 
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westward  across  the  Alleghenies  and  sought 
the  natural  route  to  a  market  afforded  by  the 
water  ways,  this  refusal  became  a  matter  of 
supreme  moment. 

There  followed  a  critical  period  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  West.  In  1790  the  possibility  of 
a  war  between  England  and  Spain  led  Pitt  to 
consider  a  seizure  of  New  Orleans.  A  little 
later  France,  always  regretting  the  loss  of  Lou¬ 
isiana,  employed  the  French  minister  Genet 
to  use  the  discontent  of  our  frontiersmen  as 
a  means  of  wresting  Louisiana  and  Florida 
from  Spain.  Later  still  France’s  efforts  to 
regain  Louisiana  became  successful  under  the 
powerful  guidance  of  Napoleon.  His  plans 
were  laid  for  occupation.  They  were  checked 
by  the  negro  revolt  in  San  Domingo  and  the 
prospect  of  war  with  England. 

Meantime  the  West  was  ablaze,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Jeffersoil  sent  Monroe  as  commissioner 
to  Paris  to  secure  New  Orleans  and  the 
Floridas  and  make  clear  the  way  to  the  sea. 
The  instructions  of  Monroe  and  Livingston 
were  limited  to  a  strip  of  seacoast.  But 
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Napoleon  changed  his  mind.  He  offered 
them  the  whole  vast  area  of  Louisiana,  and 
thus  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  we  acquired 
Louisiana  from  France  even  before  possession 
had  formally  passed  to  France  from  Spain. 

(What  was  bought  was  for  the  most  part 
a  wilderness.  How  this  wilderness  was  ex¬ 
plored  is  told  in  this  volume  in  an  abridged 
version  of  the  journals  of  Lewis  and  Clark, 
the  classical  explorers  of  the  West/ 


I 


EXPLORING  LOUISIANA 

An  unknown  interior.  Jefferson’s  early  interest  in  explora¬ 
tion.  Ledyard’s  vain  attempt.  Jefferson  selects  Lewis 
and  Clark.  Who  they  were.  Their  instructions.  The  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  their  route. 


The  little  that  had  been  learned  by  1803 
of  the  interior  of  Louisiana  came  for  the  most 
part  from  the  stories  of  Indians  and  of  trap¬ 
pers.  There  were  tales  of  vast  prairies  far 
in  the  interior,  covered  with  herds  of  buffalo, 
and  clothed  with  grass  “  because  the  soil  was 
far  too  rich  for  the  growth  of  trees.”  In 
the  north,  as  Jefferson  reported  to  Congress, 
there  were  great  bluffs  which  were  “  faced  with 
lime  and  free  stone,  carved  into  various  shapes 
and  figures  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  [they] 
afford  the  appearance  of  a  multitude  of  antique 
towers.”  While  this  report  was  true,  since  it 

referred  to  the  strange  rock  forms  of  the  Bad 
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Lands  of  Dakota,  it  was  laughed  at  by  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  opponents. 

Another  story  that  Jefferson  gravely  repeated 
to  Congress  was  of  a  wonderful  mountain  of 


Bad  Lands  of  Dakota 


salt  some  thousand  miles  up  the  Missouri.  It 
was  said  that  this  mountain  was  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  miles  long  and  forty-five  miles 
wide;  that  there  were  no  trees  or  shrubs  on 
it,  but  that  it  was  one  huge  mass  of  glittering 
white.  If  any  one  doubted  this  fabulous  tale, 
he  was  assured  that  samples  of  the  salt  had 
been  shown  at  St.  Louis.  Even  this  failed  to 
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convince  Jefferson’s  opponents,  the  Federal¬ 
ists.  One  newspaper  writer  suggested  that  the 
salt  mountain  was  Lot’s  wife.  Another  writer 
imagined  a  salt  eagle  on  the  top  and  a  salt 
mammoth  climbing  up  the  side.  There  were 
other  stories  of  giant  Indians  as  mythical  as 
the  salt  mountain.  From  these  strange  reports 
one  can  realize  how  little  was  known  of  a  part 
of  our  country  which  is  now  so  familiar. 

We  have  seen  that  Jefferson  did  not  intend 
to  buy  the  whole  Louisiana  territory,  but  he 
proposed,  an  exploration  of  the  West  long  be¬ 
fore  the  purchase  was  made.  In  1785  he  was 
appointed  minister  to  France,  and  in  Paris 
he  met  John  Ledyard,  an  American  traveler. 
Ledyard  had  accompanied  the  famous  naviga¬ 
tor,  Captain  Cook,  on  his  last  voyage,  when 
Cook  sailed  up  the  western  coast  of  North 
America  toward  Bering  Strait,  and  then  sailed 
south  to  Hawaii,  where  he  was  slain  by  the 
natives.  Ledyard  was  eager  to  continue  his 
travels,  and  Jefferson  proposed  that  he  should 
cross  northern  Europe  and  Asia  to  Kamchatka, 
sail  over  to  the  present  Alaska,  and  then  go 
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south  “to  the  latitude  of  the  Missouri  and 
penetrate  to  and  through  that  to  the  United 
States.”  Jefferson’s  language  shows  how  un¬ 
certain  the  knowledge  of  the  time  was.  No 
one  knew  where  the  Missouri  River  began. 
Ledyard  undertook  this  adventurous  journey, 
and  on  his  overland  route  actually  arrived 
within  two  hundred  miles  of  Kamchatka ;  but 
there  he  was  arrested  by  Russian  soldiers  and 
forced  to  return.  This  was  the  end  of  a  plan 
which  might  have  added  a  wonderful  chapter 
to  the  history  of  American  exploration. 

But  Jefferson’s  zealous  desire  for  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  W est  continued  unabated.  In  1792 
he  proposed  to  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  to  raise  money  for  an  exploration  of 
the  West.  He  suggested  that  some  one  should 
do  this  by  “  ascending  the  Missouri,  crossing 
the  Stony  [Rocky]  Mountains,  and  descend¬ 
ing  the  nearest  river  to  the  Pacific.”  This 
suggestion  brought  a  prompt  application  from 
Captain  Meriwether  Lewis,  of  the  United  States 
army,  who  was  eager  to  make  the  journey. 
But  Captain  Lewis’s  time  had  not  yet  come. 


Meriwether  Lewis 

(From  a  print  in  tlie  Analectic  Magazine  (1815)  reproducing  tiie  drawing 
by  St.  Memin,  wbicli  belonged  to  Captain  Clark) 
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The  offer  of  Andre  Michaux,  a  French  botanist, 
was  accepted,  and  he  actually  started  on  his 
journey.  But  when  he  had  reached  Kentucky 
on  his  way  west  he  was  overtaken  by  an 
order  from  the  French  minister,  directing  him 
to  return  and  engage  in  other  work.  Thus 
Jefferson’s  second  attempt  at  the  exploration 
of  the  Louisiana  territory  also  resulted  in 
failure. 

But  the  proverbial  third  attempt  \succeeded 
brilliantly.  Before  the  LouisianaTerritory  had 
actually  passed  into  our  hands  Jefferson  and 
others  felt  that  it  was  quite  time  to  learn  more 
definitely  what  this  strange  country  contained. 
In  January,  1803,  he  seized  the  opportunity 
offered  by  the  need  of  regulating  trade  with 
the  Indians,  to  send  a  confidential  message  to 
Congress,  in  which  he  advised  an  exploration. 
Congress  approved,  and  an  appropriation  of 
money  was  made.  President  Jefferson  selected 
Captain  Lewis  as  leader  of  the  expedition  and 
associated  with  him  Captain  William  Clark.1 


1  Meriwether  Lewis  was  born  near  Charlottesville,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  in  1774.  At  eighteen  he  was  a  farmer.  In  1794  he 
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There  were,  therefore,  two  leaders,  but  they 
did  their  memorable  work  without  jealousy 
or  trouble.  Both  were  men  of  courage  and 
resolution,  fully  equipped  by  character  and 
training  for  the  work  which  lay  before  them. 
Lewis  possessed  a  rare  power  of  discipline  and 
executive  ability,  and  a  considerable  scientific 
knowledge.  Clark  was  peculiarly  familiar 
with  Indian  habits,  and  his  military  training 
had  borne  good  fruits. 

served  in  the  militia  during  the  “  whisky  insurrection,”  and 
later  obtained  a  commission  in  the  regular  army.  Between 
1801  and  1803  he  was  the  private  secretary  of  President 
Jefferson.  In  1806  he  was  made  governor  of  Missouri  ter¬ 
ritory.  He  died  in  1809. 

William  Clark,  also  a  Virginian,  was  born  in  1770,  the 
brother  of  General  George  Rogers  Clark  who  conquered  the 
old  Northwest  for  the  United  States  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  In  the  boyhood  of  William  Clark  his  family  removed 
to  Kentucky,  then  “  the  dark  and  bloody  ground,”  as  it  was 
called  from  the  frequent  attacks  of  the  Indians.  With 
such  an  early  experience  it  was  not  strange  that  Clark 
should  become  a  soldier.  But  in  1796  he  resigned  from  the 
army  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  took  up  his  residence  in 
St.  Louis,  where  he  lived  until  President  Jefferson  offered 
him,  in  1803,  a  military  appointment  as  second  lieutenant 
in  the  regular  army  and  the  joint  command  of  the  expe¬ 
dition.  The  title  of  captain  came  from  his  former  rank 
in  the  militia  of  the  Northwest. 
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(  Among  the  careful  instructions  given  to 
Lewis  and  Clark  we  find  that  they  were  “  to 
explore  the  Missouri  River  and  such  principal 
streams  of  it,  as  by  its  course  and  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
whether  the  Columbia,  Oregon,  Colorado,  or 
any  other  river,  may  offer  the  most  direct 
and  practicable  water-communication  across 
the  continent,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce.” 
Since  the  Missouri  rises  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  Colorado  far  to  the  southward, 
and  the  Columbia  flows  to  the  Pacific  on  the 
western  side  of  the  mountains,  Jefferson’s 
words  illustrate  the  vague  knowledge  of  the 
time. 

The  explorers  were  to  take  frequent  obser¬ 
vations  of  latitude  and  longitude  and  to  note 
the  courses  of  the  river,  points  of  portage,  and 
all  important  features.  Several  copies  of  these 
observations  were  to  be  made.  The  thought¬ 
ful  Jefferson  recommended  that  one  copy  be  on 
u  the  cuticular  membrane  of  the  paper-birch,  as 
less  liable  to  injury  from  damp  than  common 
paper.” 
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Every  feature  of  Indian  life  was  to  be  studied 
with  the  greatest  care.  The  explorers  were  to 
note  the  soil  and  face  of  the  country,  its  vege¬ 
table  products,  its  animals,  the  remains  of  any 
animals  “  which  may  be  deemed  dead  or  ex¬ 
tinct,”1  the  mineral  productions  of  every  kind, 
volcanic  appearances,  and  climate.  They  were 
to  investigate  the  opportunities  for  trade  and 
cultivate  the.  friendship  of  the  Indians.  On 
the  Pacific  coast  they  were  to  see  whether  the 
fur  trade  of  the  far  Northwest  could  not  be 
conducted  through  the  Missouri  and  the  United 
States  instead  of  by  circumnavigation  from 
Nootka  Sound  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
y^Clearly,  the  explorers  had  plenty  of  work 
laid  out  for  them.  How  uncertain  the  outcome 
was  in  Jefferson’s  mind  is  shown  by  his  direc¬ 
tions  that  they  should  return  from  Oregon 
by  sea,  “by  the  way  either  of  Cape  Horn  or 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,”  in  case  the  return 
overland  seemed  “  imminently  dangerous.” 

1  This  is  peculiarly  interesting  in  view  of  the  wonderful 
fossil  remains  found  of  late  years  in  the  Bad  Lands  of 
Dakota  and  elsewhere  in  the  Northwest. 
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Furthermore,  he  said,  the  American  consuls  at 
Batavia  in  Java,  in  the  Isle  of  France,  and  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  would  furnish  money. 
When  we  think  of  the  present  ease  and  luxury 
of  travel  across  the  continent  to  Oregon  it  is 
hard  to  realize  that  these  doubts  and  difficul¬ 
ties  existed  only  a  hundred  years  ago. 


II 


PREPARING  FOR  THE  JOURNEY 

An  uninformed  Spaniard.  A  company  of  picked  men.  Some 
curious  supplies.  The  journal  of  the  expedition. 

On  July  5,  1803,  Captain  Lewis  left  Wash¬ 
ington  for  Pittsburg.  With  Captain  Clark  he 
gathered  stores  and  recruited  his  men  from  the 
military  stations  along  the  Ohio  River.  All 
this  took  time.  It  was  not  until  December 
that  they  reached  St.  Louis.  They  intended 
to  pass  the  winter  at  La  Charrette,  the  upper¬ 
most  settlement  on  the  Missouri.  But  this 
was  still  held  by  the  Spaniards.  Although 
Louisiana  by  this  time  had  passed  from  Spain 
to  France  and  from  France  to  the  United 
States,  the  Spanish  commandant  had  not  yet 
been  officially  notified.  At  that  day,  when 
railroads  were  unknown,  it  required  a  month 
and  a  half  for  letters  from  eastern  cities  to 
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reach.  St.  Louis.  The  commandant  refused 
to  allow  this  armed  force  to  enter  Spanish  ter¬ 
ritory.  Lewis  and  Clark  therefore  recrossed 
the  Mississippi  to  the  eastern  or  American 
side,  and  passed  the  winter  of  1803-1804  at 


Washington  One  Hundred  Years  ago 

the  mouth  of  Wood  River,  a  little  above 
St.  Louis.  While  they  are  waiting  there  we 
may  inspect  their  force  and  their  equipment 
for  the  great  journey  which  lay  before  them. 

Picked  men  were  needed  for  such  perilous 
work.  They  were  chosen  wisely  with  a  view 
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to  their  speciamftness  for  the  task.  There  were 
fourteen  soldiers  selected  from  a  large  number 
who  had  volunteered  from  the  regular  army. 
There  were  nine  young  frontiersmen  from 
Kentucky,  men  who  had  used  the  rifle  from 
boyhood  in  hunting  and  in  Indian  warfare. 
There  were  two  French  canoemen,  or  voya- 
geurs ,  one  of  whom  could  speak  many  Indian 
languages,  while  the  other  was  a  skilled  hunter. 
These  men  were  all  enrolled  as  privates  in  the 
army,  and  with  a  negro  servant  of  Captain 
Clark  they  made  up  the  force.  Three  of  the 
men  were  appointed  sergeants.  In  addition, 
a  corporal  and  six  soldiers  with  nine  boatmen 
were  sent  to  accompany  the  expedition  until 
they  should  reach  the  Mandan  Indians,  who 
dwelt  near  the  present  site  of  Bismarck,  North 
Dakota.  It  was  a  small  force,  but  a  large  com¬ 
pany  would  have  had  difficulties  over  supplies, 
and  would  have  excited  the  suspicions  and  hos¬ 
tility  of  the  Indians. 

The  first  necessities  were  food,  clothing, 
tools,  the  flintlock  rifles  of  the  time,  and  a 
supply  of  powder,  ball,  and  flints.  But  it  was 
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necessary  also  to  provide  for  the  Indians 
who  might  be  encountered.  In  order  to  make 
friends  of  them  there  were  fourteen  bales  and 
one  box  of  gold-laced  coats,  medals,  flags, 
knives  and  tomahawks,  beads,  looking-glasses, 
and  paints,  which  were  to  be  given  as  presents. 
The  expedition’s  own  stores  were  contained 
in  seven  bales  and  a  box. 

For  transportation  there  was  first  a  keel  boat 
fifty-five  feet  long  and  drawing  three  feet  of 
water.  This  was  decked  over  at  bow  and 
stern,  thus  forming  a  forecastle  and  a  cabin. 
The  middle  was  covered  with  lockers,  which 
could  be  raised  to  form  breastworks  in  case 
of  attack.  This  boat  had  one  large  sail  and 
twenty-two  oars.  There  were  two  other  boats, 
both  open,  one  with  six  and  one  with  seven 
oars.  Two  horses  were  to  be  led  along  the 
banks  for  the  use  of  the  hunters. 

One  of  the  strange  turns  of  fate  which 
appear  so  often  in  the  history  of  Louisiana 
awaited  the  records  of  this  expedition.  The 
journals  of  the  explorers  were  kept  most  care¬ 
fully.  President  Jefferson  used  some  of  this 
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material  in  his  messages  to  Congress,  and  his 
citations  were  republished  under  a  false  claim 
that  they  gave  the  complete  narrative.  The 
actual  journals  were  revised  and  largely  re¬ 
written  by  Nicholas  Biddle  of  Philadelphia, 
but  it  so  happened  that  another  was  able  to 
claim  the  editorship,  and  they  were  published 
in  1814  with  the  name  of  Paul  Allen  on  the 
title-page  as  editor.  This  Biddle  edition  was 
republished  in  several  foreign  countries.  The 
story  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  as  told 
in  this  volume,  is  taken  from  the  Biddle  text.1 

1  There  have  been  many  different  editions,  ranging  from 
the  elaborate  and  carefully  annotated  edition  of  Dr.  Elliott 
Coues,  to  inexpensive  small  reprints.  An  abridged  edition 
was  published  at  New  York  in  1842  and  reprinted  several 
times.  Mention  should  be  made  of  William  It.  Lighton’s 
excellent  “  Lewis  and  Clark,”  and  the  useful  condensed 
narrative  prepared  by  the  late  Noah  Brooks  in  1901. 

But  with  all  this  array  of  editions  it  has  so  happened 
that  the  revised  Biddle  text  has  always  been  followed. 
The  original  journals  have  not  been  reprinted  as  the 
explorers  wrote  them,  although  Mr.  Reuben  G.  Thwaites 
is  now  engaged  in  preparing  them  for  publication. 


Ill 


STARTING  FOR  THE  WILDERNESS 

Trappers  and  Indians.  Across  Missouri.  The  first  sight  of 
buffalo.  Turning  northward.  A  council  with  the  Indians 
near  Council  Bluffs.  An  odd  way  of  fishing.  A  country 
full  of  game. 

On  May  14,  1804,  the  travelers  left  their 
camp  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wood  (now  the 
Du  Bois)  Elver  near  St.  Louis. 

The  route  before  them  was  up  the  Missouri 
and  the  Yellowstone  on  the  eastern  side  of 

— —  ...  .  -  . -i  .  -  -  /  I 

the  Rocky  Mountains,  over  the  mountains  and 
down  Lewis’s  River  (now  known  as  Salmon 
River),  the  Clearwater,  and  the  Columbia  on 
the  western  side.  The  country  which  they 
were  to  pass  through  has  since  been  divided 
into  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Idaho,  Washington, 
and  Oregon.  The  total  length  of  the  jour¬ 
ney  was  to  be  some  eight  thousand  miles. 
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/It  was  to  last  from  May,  1804,  to  September, 
1806.  From  April,  1805,  to  August,  1806, 
they  were  to  be  wholly  shut  off  from  the 
civilized  world. 

It  was  not  until  four  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  14th  that  they  finished  their  pack¬ 
ing  and  pushed  off  their  boats,  and  they  had 
made  only  four  miles  when  night  forced  them 
to  land  for  the  first  camp  of  the  journey  near 
Cold  Water  Creek,  just  above  Belief ontaine. 

At  St.  Charles,  which  bears  the  same  name 
to-day,  they  were  overtaken  on  May  21  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Lewis,  who  had  been  detained  at  St.  Louis, 
and  that  afternoon  they  started  on  in  the  face 
of  wind  and  rain. 

A  few  days  later  they  met  some  canoes 
laden  with  furs  obtained  among  the  “Mahar,” 
or  Omaha,  Indians.  These  meetings  are  of  in¬ 
terest  because  the  trappers  and  the  fur  traders 
were  the  real  pioneers  of  the  far  West.  Their 
work  was  the  chief  industry  of  that  great  region 
for  the  first  forty  years  of  the  last  century. 

On  June  1  the  expedition  camped  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Osage  River,  named  from  the 
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Osage  Indians.  The  Dakotan  name  of  these 
Indians  was  the  Wabashas,  from  which  comes 
the  name  Wabash.  They  believed  themselves 
descended  from  a  snail  and  a  beaver,  and  for 
a  long  time  they  held  the  beaver  sacred.  But 
the  demand  for  furs  proved  stronger  than  the 
tradition,  and  in  spite  of  relationship  the  bea¬ 
vers  suffered  from  the  fur  hunters. 

Another  camp  was  made  at  Moreau  Creek,  a 
little  below  the  present  Jefferson  City.  French 
fur  traders  were  met,  and  at  Little  Manitou 
Creek  (now  Moniteau  Creek  in  Missouri  geog¬ 
raphies)  the  explorers  saw  a  strange  figure 
resembling  “the  bust  of  a  man  with  the  horns 
of  a  stag,”  which  had  been  painted  by  the 
Indians  on  a  projecting  rock. 

As  they  went  on  they  entered  the  country 
of  the  Ayauway  Indians,  which  was  one  of 
the  many  ways  of  spelling  Iowas.  Here  they 
found  deer  and  bears,  and  one  of  the  hunters 
brought  in  a  remarkable  story  of  a  small  lake 
where  “  he  heard  a  snake  making  a  guttural 
noise  like  a  turkey.”  The  venison  which  the 
hunters  obtained  was  frequently  “jerked  for 
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preservation;  that  is,  it  was  cut  into  ribbons 
and  dried  in  the  sun. 

The  expedition  had  now  advanced  some 
two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  up  the  Missouri, 
to  a  point  between  Saline  and  Carroll  counties, 
which  lies  not  far  from  the  center  of  the  state 
of  Missouri.  Continuing  a  journey  which  for 
the  time  was  comparatively  uneventful,  they 
crossed  the  state  of  Missouri  on  their  steady 
way  up  the  river,  and  on  June  26  they  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  River,  which  flows 
easterly  through  the  state  of  Kansas.  Here 
they  found  a  village  of  Kansas  Indians,  most 
of  whom  were  away  on  the  plains  “  hunting 
for  buffalo,  which  our  hunters  have  seen  for 
the  first  time.” 

This  home  of  buffalo  hunters  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Kansas  River  has  now  given  place  to  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Missouri,  and  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

At  this  point  the  Missouri  turns  northwest¬ 
erly  on  the  ascent,  and  the  explorers  were  on 
a  straighter  course  to  their  destination.  On 
the  left,  ascending,  are  now  the  Kansas  coun¬ 
ties  of  Leavenworth,  Atchison,  and  Doniphan, 
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and  on  the  right  the  Missouri  counties  of 
Platte,  Buchanan,  Andrew,  and  Holt;  while 
above  Kansas  City  they  passed  the  sites  of 
the  future  cities  of  Leavenworth,  Atchison, 
and  St.  Joseph.  Nearly  all  the  points  men¬ 
tioned  in  their  narrative  have  been  identified, 


In  the  Days  of  the  Buffalo  Hunter 


but  it  will  be  more  interesting  to  follow  the 
story  of  their  adventures  than  to  go  far  into 
geographical  details. 

By  the  middle  of  July  they  had  reached 
Nebraska  and  Iowa.  The  hunters  found  deer 
and  wild  geese,  one  boat  was  nearly  wrecked 
on  a  sand  bar  in  a  storm,  and  there  was  some 
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illness  which  was  thought  to  be  due  to  their 
drinking  the  muddy  river  water.  On  July  21 
they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  great  Platte 
River,  where  at  night  many  wolves  were  seen 
and  heard. 

<  Some  ten  miles  above  the  Platte  River  the 
explorers  camped  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri,  probably  about  ten  miles  below  the  pres¬ 
ent  cities  of  Council  Bluffs  and  Omaha.  There 
they  dried  their  provisions  and  prepared  let¬ 
ters  to  be  sent  to  the  President  when  the 
chance  came.  The  hunters  saw  deer  and  tur¬ 
keys;  there  were  many  wild  grapes,  and  one 
man  caught  a  white  catfish. 

Messengers  were  sent  to  ask  the  Pawnee 
Indians  to  visit  them,  but  the  Indians  were 
away  hunting  the  buffalo.  A  few  days  later, 
however,  after  the  explorers  had  advanced 
further  northward,  they  succeeded  in  reaching 
them,  and  their  first  formal  council  with  them 
was  held  on  August  3.  Some  fourteen  Ottoe 
(or  Otto)  and  Missouri  Indians  were  assem¬ 
bled  under  an  awning  formed  of  the  mainsail. 
They  were  informed  that  the  United  States 
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now  ruled  the  country  and  promised  them  pro¬ 
tection.  The  chiefs  expressed  their  joy  and 
asked  to  be  commended  to  the  Great  Father 
(the  President).  They  requested  that  arms  be 
given  them  and  that  they  be  protected  from 
their  enemies,  the  Omahas,  which  was  prom¬ 
ised.  Then  followed  a  distribution  of  presents, 
medals,  paint,  garters,  and  cloth  ornaments, 
with  a  canister  of  powder  and  a  bottle  of 
whisky,  —  the  last  certainly  an  unfortunate 
gift.  Then  the  explorers  fired  their  air  gun, 
which  astonished  the  Indians  greatly,  and  this 
ended  the  ceremonies  of  the  first  council. 

The  name  of  the  city  of  Council  Bluffs  comes 
from  this  meeting,  but  the  actual  council  was 
held  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  and  several 
miles  above  the  city. 

A  few  days  later  the  travelers  saw  a  large 
mound  with  a  pole  fixed  in  the  center,  on  a 
sandstone  bluff,  and  learned  that  it  was  the 
grave  of  a  chief  named  Blackbird,  who  died 
of  smallpox,  from  which  the  tribe  had  suf¬ 
fered  seriously.  Blackbird  was  described  by 
another  traveler  as  a  chief  whose  fame  was 
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due  largely  to  the  fact  that  he  had  obtained 
from  a  trader  some  arsenic,  which  he  used  to 
poison  rivals  and  enemies. 

While  the  party  were  camping  and  waiting 
for  a  council  with  the  “Mahar”  (Omaha) 
Indians,  an  odd  form  of  fishing  was  practiced. 
Some  of  the  men  made  a  drag  of  willows  and 
bark  and  swept  the  creek  hard  by,  catching 
hundreds  of  pike,  bass,  fish  resembling  salmon 
trout,  red  horse,  buffalo  fish,  rockfish,  perch, 
and  catfish. 

The  Ottoe  Indians  of  the  first  council  then 
reappeared  with  others.  They  were  asked  to 
explain  their  trouble  with  the  Omalias,  which 
proved  to  be  due  to  their  desire  to  avenge  the 
death  of  their  brethren  of  the  Missouris,  who 
had  been  killed  by  the  Omahas  while  attempt¬ 
ing  to  steal  horses.  The  only  result  of  this 
conference  was  the  distribution  of  more  pres¬ 
ents,  since  no  Omahas  had  come,  and  a  peace 
could  not  be  arranged  without  them. 

A  little  below  Sioux  City  the  first  death 
occurred  in  the  expedition.  Sergeant  Charles 
Ployd  died  of  colic  and  was  buried  on  a  bluff 
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about  a  mile  below  Floyd’s  River.  Patrick 
Gass,  who  kept  a  journal  of  the  expedition  on 
his  own  account  which  was  afterwards  pub¬ 
lished,  was  elected  sergeant  in  Floyd’s  place. 
Not  far  from  this  spot  they  learned  that  there  * 
was  a  quarry  of  red  pipestone  highly  prized 
by  the  Indians  for  pipes. 

The  abundance  of  game  which  was  then 
found  in  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  elsewhere 
along  the  route,  is  indicated  by  the  record 
of  August  23.  “  On  the  north  side  [this  is 

properly  the  east  side  of  the  river]  is  an  exten¬ 
sive  and  delightful  prairie,  which  we  called 
Buffalo  prairie,  from  our  having  here  killed 
our  first  buffalo.  Two  elk  swam  the  river 
to-day  and  were  fired  at,  but  escaped ;  a  deer 
was  killed  from  the  boat ;  one  beaver  was 
killed,  and  several  prairie-wolves  were  seen.” 


IV 


IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

A  haunted  mountain.  Among  the  Sioux.  A  curious  frater¬ 
nity.  Some  new  animals.  Trouble  with  the  Tetons.  The 
first  meeting  with  the  grizzly  bear.  Reaching  the  Ank¬ 
ara  1  Indians.  The  approach  of  cold  weather. 


By  late  August  the  explorers  were  entering 
the  present  South  Dakota.  There  they  exam¬ 
ined  a  singularly  symmetrical  mound  in  the 
middle  of  the  plains.  The  Indians  believed 
this  mound  to  be  the  abode  of  little  spirits  or 
devils  not  over  eighteen  inches  in  height,  with 
large  heads,  and  armed  with  bows  and  arrows 
which  were  always  ready  for  use  against  any 
one  who  should  approach.  But  Lewis  and 
Clark  “  saw  none  of  these  wicked  little  spirits, 


1  “  Aricaris,  commonly  called  Rickarees,  Rickrees,  or 
Rees.  The  accepted  spelling  is  now  Arikara.” —  Coues’s 
“Lewis  and  Clark,”  Vol.  I,  p.  143.  In  the  journal  this 
is  spelled  Rickara. 
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or  any  place  for  them  except  some  small 
holes  scattered  over  the  top.”  This  tradition 
is  preserved  in  the  modern  name  of  Spirit 
Mound,  which  is  in  Clay  County,  South 
Dakota. 

They  were  in  the  country  of  the  formidable 
Sioux  Indians,  and  the  travelers  set  the  prairie 
on  fire  as  a  notifica¬ 
tion  of  their  coming. 

A  few  days  later  Ser¬ 
geant  Pryor  and  oth¬ 
ers  were  sent  to  the 
Sioux.  On  his  return 
Pryor  reported  that 
the  Sioux  received 
them  well  and  wished 
to  carry  them  on  a 
buffalo  robe,  an  honor 

which  they  declined.  They  were  also  feasted 
on  “  a  fat  dog,  already  cooked,  of  which  they 
partook  heartily.”  This  feast  of  dog  meat 
was  to  be  a  frequent  experience. 

On  August  30  Lewis  and  Clark  received  the 
Sioux  chiefs  and  warriors  in  state,  and  gave 


Totem  of  the  Sioux 
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them  good  advice  regarding  their  relations 
with  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  presents  the  head  chief  received  a  richly 
laced  artillery  coat,  and  a  cocked  hat  with  a 
red  feather.  Then  they  all  smoked  the  pipe 
of  peace,  and  the  young  men  shot  at  marks. 
At  night  the  Indians  held  a  dance,  which  was 
a  new  and  striking  spectacle  for  the  white 
men. 

The  next  day  the  Sioux  chiefs  made  speeches 
in  reply,  which  were  peaceful,  but  their  main 


point  was  that  they  wanted  powder  and  ball, 
and  presents  for  their  squaws.  More  presents 
were  given,  and  they  promised  to  make  peace 
with  the  Ottoes  and  Missouris. 

In  describing  these  Yankton  Sioux  the  jour¬ 
nal  speaks  of  an  association  of  young  men 
among  them  who  are  bound  never  to  retreat 
before  any  danger  or  give  way  to  their  enemies. 
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“In  war  they  go  forward  without  sheltering 
themselves  behind  trees.  This  determination 
not  to  be  turned  aside  became  heroic,  or  ridic¬ 
ulous,  a  short  time  since  when  the  Yanktons 
were  crossing  the  Missouri  on  the  ice.  A  hole 
lay  immediately  in  their  course  which  might 
easily  have  been  avoided  by  going  around. 
This  the  leader  of  the  band  disdained  to  do, 
but  went  straight  forward  and  was  lost.  The 
others  would  have  followed  his  example  but 
were  forcibly  prevented.” 

Above  Yankton  the  explorers  found  great 
sand  ridges  so  regular  in  their  formation  that 
they  are  described  and  mapped  out  in  the  jour¬ 
nals  as  fortifications  made  by  the  hand  of  man. 
These  were  really  only  sand  drifts,  formed  by 
the  action  of  the  river. 

Another  experience  was  the  first  glimpse  of 
an  antelope,  which  was  called  a  goat.  The 
Americans  had  never  seen  a  prairie  dog,  and 
when  they  discovered  a  prairie-dog  village  they 
“  poured  five  barrels  of  water  into  one  of  the 
holes  without  filling  it,  but  we  dislodged  and 
caught  the  owner.” 
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A  noteworthy  relic  of  a  dead  animal  was 
found  in  the  form  of  a  “  backbone  of  a  fish 
forty-five  feet  long,  in  a  perfect  state  of  petri¬ 
faction.”  This  was  not  a  fish,  but  the  remains 
of  one  of  the  extinct  giant  reptiles  of  the  Cre¬ 
taceous  period. 

The  travelers  saw  buffalo,  elk,  “  goats,” — 
or  rather  antelopes, — black-tailed  deer,  prairie 
wolves,  coyotes,  porcupines,  rabbits,  and  bark¬ 
ing  squirrels,  as  they  advanced.  Captain  Lewis 
tried  to  approach  and  shoot  some  antelopes, 

but  in  spite  of 
his  care  they 
“  f  1  e  d  with  a 
speed  equal  to 
that  of  the  most  distinguished  race  horse.” 

Although  still  within  the  present  South 
Dakota  the  explorers  ffy  late  September  had 
reached  the  country  oLthe  Teton  Sioux.  While 
they  were  in  Presho  County  a  horse  was 
stolen  by  the  Sioux,  and  this  annoyance  was 
followed  by  a  council  meeting,  which  was  very 
different  from  those  held  before.  After  the 
usual  talk  and  present  giving,  the  ungrateful 


Stone  Hatchet 
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Sioux  chief  exclaimed  that  he  had  not  received 
presents  enough,  and  would  stop  the  explorers. 
He  “  was  proceeding  to  offer  personal  violence 
to  Captain  Clark,  who  immediately  drew  his 
sword  and  made  a  signal  to  the  boat  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  action.  The  Indians  who  surrounded 
him  drew  their  arrows  from  their  quivers, 
and  were  bending  their  bows  when  the  swivel 
[gun]  was  instantly  pointed  towards  them  and 
twelve  of  our  most  determined  men  jumped 
into  the  pirogue  [small  boat]  and  joined  Cap¬ 
tain  Clark.  This  movement  made  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  them,  for  the  grand  chief  ordered  the 
young  men  away.” 

The  courage  and  tact  of  the  Americans 
resulted  in  a  reconciliation.  The  next  day 
Lewis  and  Clark  were  carried  by  tho  Sioux 
in  a  buffalo  robe  to  the  council  house,  where 
they  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace ;  and  a  repast 
was  served  which  consisted  of  dog  and  “pem- 
itigon  [pemmican], —  a  dish  made  of  buffalo 
meat  dried  or  jerked  and  then  pounded  and 
mixed  raw  with  grease, — and  a  kind  of  ground 
potato  dressed  like  the  preparation  of  Indian 
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corn  called  hominy,  to  which  it  is  little  inferior. 
Of  all  these  luxuries  which  were  placed  before 
us  in  platters,  with  horn  spoons,  we  took  the 
pemitigon  and  the  potato,  which  we  found 
good;  but  we  could  as  yet  partake  but  spar¬ 
ingly  of  the  dog.” 

Here  they  saw  a  scalp  dance,  and  were  fairly 
deafened  by  the  noise  of  the  drums.  They 
noted  every  detail  of  Sioux  life  about  them; 
saw  the  buffalo-skin  lodges,  the  punishment 
of  wrongdoers  by  officers  appointed  by  the 
chief,  noted  the  Indians  themselves,  with  their 
heads  shaven  except  for  the  scalp  lock,  their 
faces  painted  with  grease  and  coal,  and  their 
robes  of  buffalo  skin  adorned  with  porcupine 
quills. 

In  spite  of  the  Sioux  professions  of  friend¬ 
ship  they  became  troublesome  again.  They 
held  the  boat  until  the  soldiers  made  ready 
to  fire ;  then  followed  with  others  along  the 
bank,  alternately  threatening  and  begging,  un¬ 
til  finally  this  rascally  tribe  was  left  behind 
and  the  expedition  passed  into  the  country  of 
the  Arikaras. 


14  off*  of' 
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Nature’s  “Fortifications” 
(From  the  plan  drawn  by  Lewis  and  Clark) 
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Here  there  were  not  only  “ goats”  and 
“  prairie  cocks *  but  “  white  bear.”  This  was 
the  famous  grizzly  bear.  The  explorers  also 
saw  “  a  species  of  animal  which  resembled  a 
small  elk,  with  large,  circular  horns.”  This 
was  the  Rocky  Mountain  sheep^or  bighorn. 
French  fur  traders  were  found  as  far  in  the 
wilderness  as  this,  and  they  aided  the  travelers 
in  calling  a  council,  which  differed  from  the 
others  in  one  respect,  —  the  Arikaras  very 
sensibly  refused  whisky,  saying  that  it  would 
make  them  fools. 

It  was  now  October,  and  the  weather  was 
growing  cold.  The  friendly  Arikaras  were  left 
behind  them,  and  on  October  21  they  reached 
a  creek  then  called  “  Chisshetaw,”  and  now 
Heart  River,  which  joins  the  Missouri  oppo¬ 
site  the  city  of  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  where 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  now  crosses 
the  Missouri.  The  future  site  of  Bismarck 
was  then  occupied  by  villages  of  the  Mandan 
Indians.  Since  the  cold  weather  would  soon 
stop  their  progress  it  had  been  decided  that 
they  would  winter  among  the  Mandans. 
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AT  THE  MAKDAN  VILLAGES 

The  winter  camp.  Hunting  the  buffalo.  The  journey  onward. 
Finding  the  Yellowstone  River.  Adventures  with  grizzly 
bears.  Hunting  in  Montana. 


On  the  north  bank  of  the  Missouri,  in  the 
present  McLean  County,  North  Dakota,  about 
eight  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Big  Knife 


A  Mandan  Hut 


River,  where  the  town  of  Stanton  is  now  sit¬ 
uated,  the  explorers  built  two  rows  of  log  huts, 
protected  by  a  stockade,  for  their  winter  camp. 
The  roofs  were  rudely  thatched  with  grass  and 
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clay,  and  in  spite  of  the  bitter  weather  they 
“  passed  the  winter  comfortably.” 

Here  they  secured  an  Indian  interpreter 
named  Chaboneau.  His  wife,  Sacajaw'ea  (Bird 
Woman),  had  been  captured  from  the  Jsnake 
Indians  and^jsold~4o~he  The  jour¬ 

nal  speaks  of  her  as  “a  good  creature,  of  a 
mild  and  gentle  disposition,  greatly  attached 
to  the  whites.”  She  and  her  husband  accom¬ 
panied  the  travelers  throughout  the  remainder 
of  their  journey,  and  her  patience,  courage, 
and  helpfulness  were  unfailing. 

The  Sioux  and  other  Indians  were  con¬ 
stantly  engaged  in  warfare,  and  the  Mandans 
suffered  so  much  that  Captain  Clark  once 
mustered  twenty-four  men  and  offered  to  lead 
the  Mandans  against  the  Sioux.  The  deep 
snow  prevented,  but  the  offer  was  gratefully 
received  and  remembered.  The  friendliest 
relations  prevailed  between  these  Indians  and 
the  explorers. 

In  December,  Clark  and  others  joined  the 
Mandans  in  a  great  buffalo  hunt.  “  The  hunt¬ 
ers,  mounted  on  horseback  and  armed  with 
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bows  and  arrows,  encircle  the  herd  and  grad¬ 
ually  drive  them  into  a  plain.  .  .  .  They  then 
ride  in  and  singling  out  a  buffalo,  a  female 
being  preferred,  go  as  close  as  possible  and 
wound  her  with  arrows  till  they  think  they 
have  given  the  mortal  stroke,  when  they 
pursue  another.  If,  which  rarely  happens, 
the  wounded  buffalo  attacks  the  hunter,  he 
evades  his  blow  by  the  agility  of  his  horse, 
which  is  trained  for  the  combat  with  great 
dexterity.’’ 

In  spite  of  weather  so  cold  that  the  mercury 
often  went  thirty-two  degrees  below  zero, 
the  Indians  kept  up  outdoor  sports.  Even  the 
white  men  enjoyed  a  merry  Christmas.  Later, 
when  their  meat  supply  grew  low,  a  hunting 
expedition  was  sent  out,  which  killed  forty 
deer,  sixteen  elk,  and  three  buffalo.  Although 
the  game  was  lean  and  the  wolves  stole  much 
of  it,  they  gathered,  in  all,  some  three  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  of  meat. 

Visits  from  white  fur  traders  and  the  in¬ 
roads  of  the  Sioux  were  among  the  incidents 
of  a  winter  which  must,  after  all,  have  passed 
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slowly.  In  late  February,  however,  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  cut  the  boats  free  from  the  ice  and  to 
begin  preparing  them  for  the  onward  journey. 

On  April  7,  1805,  the  soldiers  who  had 
been  sent  as  escort,  with  the  boatmen  and  one 


Interior  of  Deserted  Mandan  Hut 

interpreter,  started  back.  They  carried  reports 
for  President  Jefferson,  with  stuffed  animals, 
and  skeletons,  horns,  skins,  and  articles  of 
Indian  dress.  All  these  reached  the  President 
safely  in  course  of  time,  and  the  specimens 
were  exhibited  at  his  home  in  Monticello. 
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On  the  same  day,  April  7,  the  expedition, 
now  consisting  of  thirty-two  persons,  embarked 
in  two  large  .hnais,  nr  pirogues,  and  six 
canoes,  and  started  on  their  way  into  a  region 
practically  unknown  to  white  men.  The  mes¬ 
sages  which  the  explorers  sent  back  at  this 
point  were  the  last  word  received  from  them 
until  they  returned  in  September,  1806.  But 
Captain  Lewis  wrote,  u  Entertaining  as  I  do 
the  most  confident  hope  of  succeeding  in  a 
voyage  which  had  formed  a  darling  project  of 
mine  for  the  last  ten  years,  I  could  but  esteem 
this  moment  of  our  departure  as  among  the 
most  happy  of  my  life.’, 

As  they  advanced  they  saw  quantities  of 
“  brant  ”  (snow  geese),  and  they  found  an  ani¬ 
mal  strange  to  them,  4he__gopher.  The  squaw 
Sacajawea  dug  into  some  of  the  gopher  holes 
and  obtained  wild  artichokes  collected  by  the 
gophers.  The  statement  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
that  the  wild  geese  which  they  saw  built  their 
nests  in  the  tops  of  tall  cottonwood  trees  was 
doubted  at  the  time,  but  was  nevertheless  true. 
The  travelers  were  now  in  the  country  of  the 
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sagebrush  and  alkali  dust, —  both  unknown  to 
them,  and  the  latter  very  painful  to  their 
eyes. 

They  had  heard  of  a  large  river  ^s  rising 
in  the  mountains  and  emptying  into  the  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  on  April  25  Captain  Lewis  and 
four  men  left  the  party  and  found  the  river, 
which  was  already  known  to  French  trappers, 
who  called  it  La  Roche  Jaune.  Captain  Lewis 
named  it  the  Yellowstone.  It  has  kept  the 
name,  which  is  familiar  also  as  the  name  of 
the  National  Park,  in  which  the  river  rises. 
The  wonders  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  were 
discovered  later  by  John  Colter,  then  with 
the  expedition. 

They  saw  numbers  of  wild  animals ;  and 
one  day  Captain  Lewis,  who  was  on  shore 
with  one  hunter,  encountered  two  of  the  for¬ 
midable  grizzly  bears  of  which  the  Indians  had 
given  dreadful  accounts.  Both  men  “  fired,  and 
each  wounded  a  bear ;  one  of  them  made  his 
escape ;  the  other  turned  upon  Captain  Lewis 
and  pursued  him  seventy  or  eighty  yards,  but 
being  badly  wounded  could  not  run  so  fast  as 
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to  prevent  him  from  reloading  his  piece,  which 
he  again  aimed  at  the  bear,  and  a  third  shot 
from  the  hunter  brought  him  to  the  ground.” 

A  little  later  it  was  Captain  Clark’s  turn. 
The  huge  bear  which  he  met  is  called  “  brown,” 
but  the  grizzly  is  called  both  “  white”  and 
“  brown  ”  in  the  journal.  As  the  hunters  fired, 
“  the  bear  fled  with  a  most  tremendous  roar, 
and  such  was  his  extraordinary  tenacity  of  life 
that,  although  he  had  five  balls  passed  through 
his  lungs,  and  five  other  wounds,  he  swam 
more  than  half  across  the  river  to  a  sand  bar 
and  survived  twenty  minutes.  He  weighed 
between  five  and  six  hundred  pounds  at  least, 
and  measured  eight  feet  seven  inches  and  a 
half  from  the  nose  to  the  extremity  of  the 
hind  feet.” 

At  another  time  one  of  the  men  shot  a 
grizzly  through  the  lungs  ;  but  in  spite  of  this 
wound  the  bear  u  pursued  him  furiously  for 
over  half  a  mile,  then  returned  more  than 
twice  that  distance  and  with  his  talons  pre¬ 
pared  himself  a  bed  in  the  earth,”  where  he 
was  found  and  killed. 
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Another  wounded  grizzly  pursued  two  hun¬ 
ters  so  closely  that  “  they  threw  aside  their 
guns  and  pouches,  and  jumped  down  a  per¬ 
pendicular  bank  of  twenty  feet  into  the  river ; 
the  bear  sprang  after  them  and  was  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  hindmost  when  one  of  the 
hunters  on  shore  shot  him  in  the  head  and 
finally  killed  him.  They  found  that  eight 
balls  had  passed  through  him  in  different 
directions.” 

When  these  exciting  adventures  happened 
they  were  journeying  through  Montana.  They 
passed  Porcupine  River,  named  from  the  prev¬ 
alence  of  those  animals.  This  is  now  Poplar 
River,  and  there  is  an  Indian  agency  at  its 
mouth.  They  discovered  Milk  River,  which 
keeps  the  name  that  they  gave  it  on  account 
of  the  whiteness  of  its  water.  They  found  a 
river  bed  without  water,  which  they  called 
“  Big  Dry,”  a  name  which  is  also  preserved. 

Again  and  again  they  speak  of  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  buffalo  and  of  elk.  Now  the  few 
buffalo  in  the  United  States  are  guarded 
in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  in 
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zoological  gardens  and  private  preserves. 
Lewis  and  Clark  found  over  a  hundred  skele¬ 
tons  of  buffalo  under  a  precipice  over  which 
they  had  been  driven  by  the  Indians. 

There  are  still  many  elk  in  parts  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  but  they  are  in  danger  of 
being  destroyed  like  the  buffalo.  They  are 
exposed  not  only  to  the  ravages  of  hunters 
but  also  to  the  danger  of  starvation.  In 
the  winter  of  1902-1903,  when  deep  snow 
covered  the  grass,  elk  in  Wyoming  and  else¬ 
where  fairly  stormed  the  haystacks  of  ranchers 
in  their  eagerness  for  food,  and  many  died  of 
starvation.  The  preservation  of  elk  and  other 
“big  game”  left  in  the  West  becomes  yearly 
of  greater  importance. 
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Discovery  of  the  Musselshell.  The  first  glimpse  of  the  Rock¬ 
ies.  A  buffalo  charges  the  camp.  A  narrow  escape. 
At  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri.  A  difficult  portage. 
Reaching  the  Three  Forks  of  the  Missouri.  In  an  un¬ 
known  country. 


This  was  a  journey  of  incidents  and  acci¬ 
dents.  At  one  time  the  explorers  were  startled 
by  the  upsetting  of  the  canoe  containing  their 
papers,  instruments,  and  medicines ;  but  these 
were  fortunately  saved.  Again,  they  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  being  crushed  by  a  fall¬ 
ing  tree.  But  they  kept  steadily  on  their 
way,  paddling,  sailing  when  the  wind  per¬ 
mitted,  and  sometimes  towing  the  boats  with 
a  line  from  shore. 

On  May  20  they  reached  the  mouth  of  a 
large  river,  the  “  Muscleshell  ”  (Musselshell), 
twenty-two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  above 
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the  Missouri’s  mouth.  Thus  another  important 
river  was  discovered,  although  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  explore  it.  The  information  given  by 
Indians,  that  it  rose  in  the  mountains  near  the 
source  of  the  Yellowstone,  was  erroneous. 

On  May  26,  1805,  when  the  party  had 
reached  the  present  Cow  Creek,  Montana, 
Captain  Lewis,  after  ascending  the  highest 
summit  of  some  hills,  “  first  caught  a  distant 
view  of  the  Rock  mountains,  the  object  of  all 
our  hopes  and  the  reward  of  all  our  ambition.” 
It  was  a  thrilling  moment  for  the  explorers ; 
but  they  were  not  the  first,  for  the  Verendryes 
had  seen  the  Rocky  Mountains  many  years 
before. 

A  few  days  later  a  frightened  buffalo  broke 
into  the  camp  at  night.  He  galloped  close  to 
the  heads  of  the  men  as  they  lay  asleep  by  the 
camp  fires,  and  nearly  broke  into  the  officers’ 
lodge.  He  was  turned  b}^  the  barking  of  a 
dog  and,  wheeling,  vanished  in  the  darkness 
before  the  men  realized  what  had  happened. 

Early  in  June,  when  the  explorers  were 
near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Ophir, 
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Montana,  they  came  to  a  large  stream  which 
they  called  Maria’s  River.  It  was  so  large 
that  they  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether  this 
river  from  the  southwest  or  the  main  stream 
from  the  north  was  the  real  Missouri.  “  On 
our  right  decision,”  says  the  journal,  “much 
of  the  fate  of  the  expedition  depends :  since 
if,  after  ascending  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  or 
beyond  them,  we  should  find  that  the  river 
we  were  following  did  not  come  near  the 
Columbia  and  be  obliged  to  return,  we  should 
not  only  lose  the  traveling  season,  but  prob¬ 
ably  dishearten  the  men.” 

To  determine  this  point  Captain  Lewis 
started  to  explore  the  north  fork,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Clark  the  south.  In  three  days  Lewis 
was  persuaded  that  his  fork  extended  too  far 
north  for  an  approach  to  the  Columbia,  and 
he  turned  back. 

Here  there  was  a  narrow  escape  from  a 
serious  accident.  While  passing  along  a  bluff 
his  foot  slipped,  and  he  barely  saved  himself 
with  his  spontoon  (pike)  from  falling  ninety 
feet,  over  a  precipice  into  the  river.  Suddenly 
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he  heard  one  of  his  men  cry,  “  Captain,  what 
shall  I  do?”  and  turning  saw  the  man  lying 
on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  his  right  arm  and 
leg  over  the  brink.  Lewis  was  self-possessed. 
He  told  the  man  to  take  out  his  knife  with  his 
right  hand  and  dig  a  hole  in  which  he  could 
place  his  right  foot.  Thus  by  degrees  the  poor 
fellow  worked  his  way  to  safety. 

Lewis  and  Clark  of  course  were  right  in 
deciding  that  the  northerly  stream  —  Marias 
River  —  was  a  tributary,  and  that  the  south¬ 
western  stream  was  the  Missouri.  But  many 
of  the  party  thought  differently,  including 
Crusatte,  an  experienced  voyageur.  So  they 
decided  to  explore  farther.  Digging  holes  in 
the  ground,  they  concealed  many  of  their  goods 
in  caches  (the  French  name  for  these  places 
for  hiding  stores  from  Indians  and  wild  ani¬ 
mals).  Lewis  ascended  the  south  branch,  the 
real  Missouri,  and  on  June  13  all  doubts  were 
set  at  rest  by  his  discovery  of  the  Great  Falls 
of  the  Missouri,  which  the  Indians  had  de¬ 
scribed.  Of  this  wonderful  cataract  he  gives 
a  vivid  picture.  But  his  enjoyment  of  the 
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beautiful  sight  and  his  further  investigations 
were  suddenly  interrupted.  A  large  grizzly 
bear  charged  upon  him  while  his  gun  was 
unloaded,  and  chased  him  into  the  river. 
There  the  bear  fortunately  left  him  standing 
in  water  waist  deep,  with  pike  presented. 
Whatever  Captain  Lewis’s  dreams  may  have 
been  that  night  his  waking  must  have  been 
equally  disturbing,  for  when  he  opened  his 
eyes  he  saw  a  large  rattlesnake  coiled  about 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  under  which  he  had 
been  sleeping. 

It  was  necessary  to  make  a  portage  to  trans¬ 
port  their  boats  and  baggage  around  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  cataracts  and  rapids.  The  south  side 
of  the  river  was  selected  for  a  portage  path 
eighteen  miles  in  length.  The  clearing  of 
this  long  path  was  one  of  the  many  examples 
of  the  hard  work  done  by  the  explorers.  In 
addition,  Captain  Clark  made  careful  surveys 
and  maps  of  the  falls,  cascades,  and  rapids. 
A  few  years  ago,  when  a  manufacturing  com¬ 
pany  planned  a  dam  at  one  of  the  falls, 
their  engineers  found  Captain  Clark’s  surveys 
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entirely  accurate.  The  total  fall  of  the  river 
is  412.5  feet,  and  the  Great  Falls  alone  plunges 
down  75.5  feet. 

It  was  not  until  June  27  that  the  portage 
path  was  finished,  after  much  hard  work,  and 
much  annoyance  from  the  prickly  pear,  which 
pierced  their  moccasins.  They  had  other  ad¬ 
ventures  with  bears,  which,  with  elk,  were 
plentiful  then.  At  this  haunt  of  wild  animals 
there  is  to-day  Great  Falls,  —  a  town  of  over 
ten  thousand  people. 

After  hiding  or  caching  such  articles  as  could 
be  left  behind,  the  weary  task  of  carrying  their 
supplies  over  the  long  portage  was  begun. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  cloud-burst  and  a  flow 
of  water,  from  which  Sacajawea,  the  faithful 
Snake  Indian  woman  who  accompanied  her 
husband  the  guide  from  the  Mandan  villages, 
was  barely  saved  by  Clark,  who  was  himself  in 
great  danger.  But  the  work  was  done,  in  spite 
of  a  hailstorm  and  the  annoyances  of  bears, 
and  swarms  of  peculiarly  active  mosquitoes. 

At  the  head  of  the  falls  a  disappointment 
awaited  them.  An  iron  frame  for  a  boat  had 
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been  brought  all  the  way  from  Harpers  Ferry, 
Virginia.  Over  this  frame  they  fastened  the 
dressed  skins  of  buffaloes  and  elks,  covering 
the  seams  with  beeswax  mixed  with  powdered 
charcoal.  But  on  launching  the  boat  they 
found  that  this  did  not  protect  the  seams,  and 
the  boat  leaked  so  badly  that  they  were  forced 
to  abandon  it.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to 
make  canoes.  Trees  were  scarce,  and  Clark 
traveled  many  miles  before  he  found  two 
cottonwoods  which  seemed  suitable.  But  on 
cutting  them  down  they  were  found  to  be 
partly  hollow  and  damaged  in  falling.  With 
the  perseverance  and  pluck  which  showed  in 
everything  that  these  men  did,  they  wrought 
out  the  best  canoes  they  could,  although  their 
ax  handles,  which  were  made  on  the  spot,  were 
constantly  breaking  as  they  worked. 

On  July  15  they  again  set  out  upon  their 
j  ourney  with  eight  heavily  laden  canoes .  They 
encountered  projecting  cliffs,  which  sometimes 
made  them  pass  and  repass  from  one  side  of 
the  river  to  the  other.  They  noted  fields  of 
sunflowers,  the  seeds  of  which  the  Indians  used 
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to  make  bread.  They  found  purple,  yellow, 
and  black  currants,  and  many  other  berries, 
and  on  the  cliffs  they  saw  bighorns  or  Rocky 
Mountain  sheep.  Advancing  through  a  frown¬ 
ing  canon  which  they  called  the  “  Gates  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,’’  they  continued  south¬ 
ward  with  the  Big  Belt  Mountains  on  the  east 
and  the  main  range  of  the  Rockies  on  the  west. 

They  were  anxious  to  find  some  Shoshone 
or  Snake  Indians  in  order  to  obtain  guides 
and  horses;  but  the  first  Indians  that  they 
came  near  were  frightened  away  by  the  guns 
of  the  hunters,  and  set  the  grass  on  fire  as  a 
sign  of  danger  for  their  companions. 

On  July  25  Captain  Clark,  who  was  ahead, 
reached  the  Three  Forks  of  the  Missouri.  The 
one  flowing  northeast,  which  is  the  main  Mis¬ 
souri,  was  named  the  Jefferson.  The  name  of 
Madison,  the  Secretary  of  State,  was  given  to 
the  middle  branch,  and  the  third  was  named 
for  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
These  names  have  been  preserved.  At  this 
point  the  explorers  were  to  the  eastward  of 
the  present  cities  of  Helena  and  Butte.  Not 
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far  away,  over  the  divide  between  southern 
Montana  and  Idaho,  were  the  sources  of  some 
streams  flowing  to  the  Pacific.  But  this  they 
had  yet  to  learn.  They  were  in  a  country 
untrodden  by  white  men,  a  country  of  which 
they  could  obtain  only  vague  ideas  from  the 
Indians,  and  yet  much  depended  upon  getting 
into  communication  with  them.  The  explorers 
wished  to  find  a  pass  through  the  mountains, 
and  although  Sacajawea  was  now  in  her  own 
land,  her  knowledge  of  what  lay  beyond  was 
very  slight,  and  the  real  guaranty  of  success 
lay  in  the  stout  hearts,  cheerful  courage,  and 
dauntless  perseverance  of  the  explorers  them¬ 
selves. 


VII 

THROUGH  THE  ROCKIES  TO  THE  PACIFIC 

Ascending  the  Jefferson.  Reaching  the  Great  Divide.  Some 
friendly  Indians.  Sacajawea  meets  old  acquaintances. 
Hardships  and  disappointments.  Struggling  across  the 
mountains.  Among  the  Nez  Pereas.  On  toward  the  sea. 
Passing  the  cataracts  of  the  Columbia.  The  first  glimpse 
of  the  sea. 


It  was  on  theJxOth.  of  July  that  they  began 
the  laborious  ascent  of  the  Jefferson,  or  true 
Missouri.  Captain  Lewis  went  ahead  to  find 
some  Indians  and  gain  information  as  to  the 
way  across  the  mountains.  The  others  fol¬ 
lowed,  struggling  with  rapids  and  shoals,  often 
wading  through  the  water  over  slippery  stones 
and  dragging  the  boats,  and  often  puzzled  as 
to  the  right  course  by  the  bewildering  forks 
of  the  stream.  On  August  11  Lewis  saw  a 
Shoshone  on  horseback,  whom  he  tried  vainly 
to  attract  by  holding  up  a  looking-glass  and 
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beads  and  making  friendly  signs.  Lewis  was 
now  traveling  near  the  base  of  the  Bitter 
Root  Mountains,  hoping  to  find  an  Indian 
trail  leading  to  a  pass.  As  he  kept  on,  the 
Jefferson  grew  smaller  and  smaller,  until  it 
dwindled  to  a  brook,  and  one  of  the  men, 
with  a  foot  on  each  side,  “thanked  God  that 
he  had  lived  to  bestride  the  Missouri.” 

They  had  then  found  and  were  following 
an  Indian  trail,  and  at  last  they  came  to  a 
gap  in  the  mountains  where  they  drank  from 
the  actual  source  of  the  great  Missouri  River, 
which  they  had  ascended  from  its  mouth. 

The  Indian  trail  brought  them  to  the  top 
of  a  ridge  commanding  snow-topped  mountains 
to  the  westward.  “  The  ridge  on  which  they 
stood  formed  the  dividing  line  between  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 
The  descent  was  much  steeper  than  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  at  the  distance  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  they  reached  a  bold  creek 
of  cold,  clear  water  running  west,  and  stopped 
to  taste  for  the  first  time  the  waters  of  the 
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These  were  the  first  white  men  to  cross  the 
“  Continental  Divide  ”  in  our  Northwest.  In 
1792-1793  Alexander  Mackenzie  had  crossed 
British  America  to  the  Pacific. 

Lewis  and  his  men  kept  on  to  the  westward 
and  finally  made  friends  with  some  Indians. 


They  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  and  partook 
of  a  salmon,  —  another  proof  that  they  were 
on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  mountains.  The 
chief  promised  horses  bub  afterward  became 
suspicious  of  some  treachery,  and,  between 
the  chiefs  changes  of  mind  and  scanty  food, 
Lewis’s  stay  was  made  most  uncomfortable. 
But  at  last  he  and  the  Indians,  with  horses, 
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started  back  to  meet  Captain  Clark,  who  all 
this  time  had  been  laboriously  ascending  the 
Jefferson  with  the  boats. 

On  August  17,  after  retracing  his  course 
across  the  divide,  Captain  Lewis  and  his  party 
found  Captain  Clark.  As  they  approached 
each  other  the  faithful  Sacajawea,  who  was 
with  Clark,  began  to  dance  with  joy,  pointing 
to  the  Indians  and  sucking  her  fingers  to  show 
that  they  were  of  her  tribe.  Presently  an 
Indian  woman  came  to  her,  and  they  embraced 
each  other  with  the  most  tender  affection. 
“  They  had  been  companions  in  childhood ; 
in  the  war  with  the  Minnetarees  they  had 
both  been  taken  prisoners  in  the  same  battle ; 
they  had  shared  and  softened  the  rigors  of 
their  captivity  till  one  of  them  had  escaped 
from  their  enemies  with  scarce  a  hope  of  ever 
seeing  her  friend  rescued  from  their  hands.” 

It  was  arranged  that  Clark,  with  eleven 
men  and  with  tools,  should  cross  the  divide  to 
the  village  of  the  Shoshonees.  He  was  then  to 
lead  his  men  down  the  Columbia  and,  when  he 
found  navigable  water,  to  begin  to  build  canoes. 
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Lewis  was  to  remain  and  bring  the  baggage 
to  the  Shoshone  village.  At  the  council  held 
here  the  Indians  promised  to  bring  more 
horses,  and  showed  great  astonishment  at  the 
arms  and  dress  of  the  men,  the  “  strange 
looks”  of  the  negro,  and  the  air  gun. 

On  August  20  Clark  reached  the  Shoshone 
village,  which  since  Lewis’s  visit  had  been 
moved  two  miles  up  the  little  river  on  which 
it  was  situated.  Here  he  heard  most  dis¬ 
couraging  accounts  of  the  wild  country  before 
him  and  the  difficulty  of  reaching  navigable 
water  by  which  they  could  descend  to  the  sea. 
These  stories  proved  too  true.  Clark  passed 
the  junction  of  the  Salmon  and  Lemhi  rivers, 
where  Salmon  City,  Idaho,  is  now  situated, 
and  he  gave  the  name  of  Lewis  River  to  the 
stream  below  the  junction. 

The  traveling  over  rocky  mountain  paths 
was  most  trying,  and  instead  of  the  abundance 
of  game  which  they  had  seen  in  Montana  and 
Dakota  there  was  an  absence  of  deer  and  other 
animals.  They  were  obliged  to  depend  largely 
on  such  salmon  as  they  could  catch,  or  buy 
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from  the  Indians.  Since  the  Indians  them¬ 
selves  were  scant  of  food,  and  the  white  men 
had  no  proper  fishing  tackle,  it  is  not  strange 
that  Clark’s  followers  began  to  fear  starva¬ 
tion.  They  explored  the  Salmon  River  for 
fifty-two  miles,  but  saw  that  progress  that  way 
was  impossible,  and,  unsuccessful  for  once, 
they  returned  to  join  Lewis. 

Meantime  Lewis  had  had  his  own  troubles. 
After  promising  horses  and  aid,  the  Indians 
threatened  to  leave  him  for  a  buffalo  hunt  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains,  and  it  was 
only  by  much  tact  and  patience  that  he  kept 
them  with  him. 

On  August  30  Clark  returned  from  his  un¬ 
successful  search  for  a  water  way.  A  part 
of  the  baggage  was  hidden  and  the  rest  was 
packed  on  horses.  Then  the  explorers  went 
on  slowly  through  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains. 
The  Indian  guide  lost  his  way  completely. 
“  The  thickets  through  which  we  were  obliged 
to  cut  our  way  required  great  labor ;  the  road 
itself  was  over  the  steep  and  rocky  sides  of 
the  hills,  where  the  horses  could  not  move 
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without  danger  of  slipping  down,  while  their 
feet  were  bruised  by  the  rocks  and  stumps.” 
They  saw  no  game,  and  were  obliged  to  resort 
to  horseflesh  for  food.  The  nights  were  cold, 
and  as  they  reached  greater  heights  the  trail 
was  sometimes  covered  with  snow.  A  few 
cans  of  soup  and  twenty  pounds  of  bear’s  oil 
were  all  the  food  that  they  had  left.  No 
wonder  that  the  men  grew  weak  and  ill. 

But  on  September  20,  half-starved  and  sick, 
after  nearly  three  weeks  of  hardships  in  the 
Bitter  Boot  Mountains,  they  emerged  upon  a 
plain  where  they  found  Indians  and  food. 
At  last  the  barrier  of  the  mountains  had  been 
broken  through. 

These  Indians  were  the  Nez  Perces.  Among 
the  articles  of  food  which  they  offered  were 
various  roots,  including  the  quamash ,  which 
was  ground  and  made  into  a  cake  called 
pasheco.  This  root  is  still  eaten  by  the  Nez 
Perces,  and  from  quamash  comes  the  name 
of  Camas  Prairie.  It  seemed  a  relief  to  have 
a  comparative  abundance  of  food.  But  this 
consisted  principally  of  fish  and  roots,  and 
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this  strange  diet,  of  which  they  naturally  ate 
heartily  after  their  privations,  caused  serious 
illness  throughout  the  party.  66  Captain  Lewis 
could  hardly  sit  on  his  horse,  while  others  were 
obliged  to  be  put  omhorseback,  and  some,  from 
extreme  weakness  and  pain,  were  forced  to  lie 
down  alongside  of  the  road  for  some  time.” 

While  resting  at  the  Nez  Perce  village  near 
the  present  Pierce  City,  Idaho,  they  learned 
all  that  they  could  of  the  country  beyond. 
The  Indian  chief  Twisted-hair  drew  a  rude 
map  of  the  rivers,  showing  the  forks  of  the 
Kooskooskee,  now  the  Clearwater,  the  junction 
with  the  Snake  River,  and  the  entrance  of 
another  large  river,  which  was  the  Columbia. 

Late  in  September,  after  obtaining  provi¬ 
sions  from  the  Indians,  they  moved  on  to  a 
camp  on  the  Kooskooskee  River.  In  spite  of 
continued  illness  they  built  live  canoes.  They 
concealed  some  of  their  goods,  left  their  horses 
with  the  Indians,  and,  undaunted  by  their  suf¬ 
ferings,  started  down  the  river  in  their  canoes 
on  October  8.  One  canoe  was  sunk  by  strik¬ 
ing  a  rock,  and  a  halt  was  called  to  dry  the 
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luggage  and  make  repairs.  Fish  and  even 
dogs  were  bought  from  the  Indians  for  food. 

Always  alert  for  information,  the  explor¬ 
ers  noted  all  the  peculiarities  of  their  hosts. 
There  were  the  baths,  or  sweat  houses,  which 
were  hollow  squares  in  the  river  banks,  where 
the  bather  steamed  himself  by  pouring  water 
on  heated  stones.  Some  of  the  Indians  cooked 
salmon  by  putting  hot  stones  into  a  bucket  of 
water  until  it  would  boil  the  fish.  Many  of 
them  were  frightened  by  the  coming  of  the 
white  men  with  their  guns.  At  one  place 
Captain  Clark,  unperceived  by  them,  shot  a 
white  crane,  and  seeing  it  fall  they  believed 
it  to  be  the  white  men  descending  from  the 
clouds.  When  Clark  used  his  burning  glass 
to  light  his  pipe  they  were  more  than  ever  sure 
that  their  visitors  were  not  mortal.  But  they 
were  finally  reassured  by  presents  and  the 
kindness  and  tact  which  the  travelers  showed 
in  all  their  dealings  with  the  savages.  There 
were  “  almost  inconceivable  multitudes  of 
salmon  ”  in  the  rivers.  Many  at  that  season 
were  floating  down  stream,  and  the  Indians 
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were  collecting,  splitting,  and  drying  them 
on  scaffolds. 

One  of  the  first  camps  was  at  the  junction 
of  the  Kooskooskee  and  Snake,  where  the  city 
of  Lewiston,  Idaho,  now  stands,  —  named  for 
Captain  Lewis.  Then,  entering  the  present 
state  of  Washington,  they  descended  the  Snake, 
where  the  wind  and  the  rapids  caused  various 
accidents.  On  October  16  they  reached  the 
mighty  Columbia,  which  had  been  called  by  the 
Indians  the  “  Oregon,”  or  “  River  of  the  West.” 
This  was  to  be  their  pathway  to  the  sea. 

They  were  now  among  the  Sokulk  Indians, 
from  whom  they  purchased  more  dogs,  since 
the  salmon  were  poor  and  they  had  accus¬ 
tomed  themselves  to  dog  flesh.  They  noted 
the  deerskin  robes  of  the  red  men,  and  their 
method  of  gigging  (spearing)  salmon  and  dry¬ 
ing  them ;  the  prevalence  of  sore  eyes  among 
the  Indians,  ascribed  to  the  glare  from  the 
water ;  and  their  bad  teeth,  which  they  traced 
to  a  diet  of  gritty  roots. 

On  October  23,  two  days  after  their  first 
glimpse  of  Mt.  Hood,  they  reached  the  first 
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falls  of  the  Columbia,  which  they  passed  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  portages  and  by  letting  the  canoes 
down  the  rapids  with  lines.  At  the  next  fall 
they  managed,  after  partially  unloading  the 
canoes,  to  run  them  down  through  a  narrow 
passage,  past  a  high,  black  rock,  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  Indians. 

Here  they  were  surprised  to  find  that  the 
savages  (Echeloots,  related  to  the  Upper  Chi¬ 
nooks)  were  living  in  wooden  houses,  which 
consisted  in  large  part  of  an  underground 
room,  lined  with  wood  and  covered  above 
ground  with  a  roof  composed  of  ridgepole, 
rafters,  and  a  white  cedar  covering.  Here,  as 
before,  the  explorers  acted  the  part  of  peace¬ 
makers,  and  urged  the  Indians  to  cease  their 
warfare  with  neighboring  tribes.  Lewis  and 
Clark  had  before  this  seen  flat-headed  women 
and  children  in  certain  tribes,  but  here  the 
men  also  had  been  subjected  to  this  cruel 
practice.  The  result  was  often  accomplished 
by  binding  a  hoard  tightly  on  an  infant’s 
forehead,  and  thus  flattening  it  backward  and 
upward. 
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On  October  28  they  were  visited  by  an 
Indian  “  who  wore  his  hair  in  a  que  [cue]  and 
had  on  a  round  hat  and  a  sailor’s  jacket  which 
he  said  he  had  obtained  from  the  people  below 
the  great  rapids,  who  bought  them  from  the 
whites.”  This  was  a  cheering  indication  of 
their  approach  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
where  the  fur  trade  attracted  American  and 
English  ships.  Later  they  found  an  English 
musket  and  cutlass  and  some  brass  teakettles 
in  an  Indian  hut,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  had 
cloths  and  a  sword  procured  from  some  Eng¬ 
lish  vessel. 

Thus  they  went  on  through  the  present 
Skamania  County,  Washington,  hunting  now 
and  then  with  some  slight  success,  observing 
the  country,  buying  roots  and  dogs,  and  mak¬ 
ing  notes  of  the  habits  of  the  natives  and  of 
their  burial  places,  until  they  came  to  the 
“ great  shoot”  or  last  rapids  of  the  Columbia, 
which  they  passed  without  serious  accident. 

From  Indians  below  the  rapids  they  heard 
the  encouraging  news  that  three  ships  had 
lately  been  seen  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
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As  they  journeyed  toward  the  sea,  the  entrance 
of  the  Multnomah,  now  the  Willamette  River, 
was  concealed  from  them  by  the  islands  at 
its  mouth.  A  few  miles  farther  up,  the 
prosperous  city  of  Portland,  Oregon,  now 
stands.  While  they  were  being  piloted  down 
the  river  by  the  Indian  who  had  come  to 
them  in  a  sailor’s  jacket,  they  caught  sight 
of  Mt.  St.  Helens. 

Fog  and  rain,  thievish  Indians,  and  the 
noises  of  wild  fowl  at  night  were  among  their 
smaller  troubles,  but  all  were  forgotten  when, 
on  November  7,  the  fog  suddenly  cleared  away 
and  “we  enjoyed  the  delightful  prospect  of 
the  ocean,  —  that  ocean,  the  object  of  all  our 
labors,  the  reward  of  all  our  anxieties.  This 
cheering  view  exhilarated  the  spirits  of  all  the 
party,  who  were  still  more  delighted  on  hearing 
the  distant  roar  of  the  breakers.” 

Remembering  what  they  had  undergone, 
one  can  understand  their  joy  at  success  in 
their  perilous  task.  They  had  crossed  the 
continent. 


VIII 

ON  THE  PACIFIC  SLOPE 

The  winter  camp.  Peculiarities  of  the  Clatsop  Indians.  A 
scarcity  of  supplies.  Turning  homeward.  Surmounting 
the  cascades.  Journeying  by  land.  Troublesome  Indians. 
Living  on  dog  flesh.  A  search  for  their  horses.  Indian 
cooking.  Suffering  of  the  explorers. 


The  sea  gave  them  an  inhospitable  welcome. 
As  they  neared  a  camping  place  which  they 
selected  on  Gray’s  Bay,  in  Wahkiakum  County, 
W ashington,  the  waves  were  so  high  that  some 
of  the  men  became  seasick.  Next  day  they 
were  beaten  back  to  camp  by  the  rough 
water,  which  their  canoes,  mere  dugouts,  could 
not  withstand.  They  were  flooded  by  inces¬ 
sant  rain  and  harassed  by  heavy  winds,  thiev¬ 
ish  Indians,  and  the  fleas  which  were  the 
Indians’  constant  companions. 

At  their  next  camp,  on  Baker’s  Bay,  they 

suffered  even  more  from  the  merciless  rain. 
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They  found  game,  and  explored  to  some  extent 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  They  hoped  to 
encounter  a  trading  ship  from  which  they  could 
replenish  their  stores,  but  none  appeared.  It 
was  necessary  to  find  a  place  for  a  winter  camp 
and  Lewis  finally  discovered  one,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Columbia,  not  far  from  their  present 
camp.  Before  leaving  the  latter  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  was  carved  on  the  trunk  of  a  lofty  pine: 

“Wm.  Clark  December  3d  1805 
By  Land  from  the  U.  States 
in  1804  &  5.” 

Some  three  miles  up  the  Netul  River,  which 
empties  into  a  bay  named  Meriwether’s  (for 
Captain  Meriwether  Lewis),  they  made  their 
camp  on  a  bluff  in  a  grove  of  lofty  pines. 
There  they  built  seven  log  cabins,  roofed  with 
rude  shingles,  or  more  properly  slabs,  called 
“  shakes,”  which  were  split  from  pine  logs. 
Their  meat  house  was  replenished  by  hunt¬ 
ing  elk  and  deer.  In  the  course  of  the  winter 
they  killed  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  of  the 
former  and  twenty  of  the  latter. 


Mouth  of  the  Columbia  River 
(From  the  plan  drawn  by  Lewis  and  Clark) 
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They  saw  much  of  the  Clatsop  Indians,  who 
lived  in  houses  of  split  pine  boards  half  above 
and  half  below  the  ground.  The  explorers 
noted  that  these  Indians  were  cleanly  and  fre¬ 
quently  washed  their  faces  and  hands,  some¬ 
thing  which  they  had  rarely  seen  among  other 
tribes.  In  their  most  common  game  “one  of 
the  party  had  a  piece  of  bone  about  the  size 
of  a  large  bean,  and  having  agreed  with  any 
individual  as  to  the  value  of  the  stake,  he 
would  pass  the  bone  from  one  hand  to  the 
other  with  great  dexterity,  singing  at  the  same 
time  to  divert  the  attention  of  his  adversary; 
then  holding  it  in  his  closed  hands,  his  antag¬ 
onist  was  challenged  to  guess  in  which  of 
them  the  bone  was.”  This  seems  to  have  been 
a  variety  of  the  game,  “  Button,  Button,  who 
has  the  Button?” 

These  Clatsops  are  described  as  wearing 
hats  “  made  of  cedar-bark  and  bear-grass, 
interwoven  together  in  the  form  of  a  Euro¬ 
pean  hat,  with  a  small  brim  of  about  two 
inches,  and  a  high  crown  widening  upward. 
They  are  light,  ornamented  with  various 
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colors,  and  being  nearly  waterproof,  are  much 
more  durable  than  either  chip  or  straw  hats. 
.  .  .  But  the  most  curious  workmanship  is 
that  of  the  basket.  It  is  formed  of  cedar- 
bark  and  bear-grass,  so  closely  interwoven 
that  it  is  water-tight,  without  the  aid  of  either 
gum  or  resin.” 

These  Indians  were  much  more  attractive 
than  the  dwarfish  and  ugly  Chinooks,  whom 
they  also  observed,  but  with  great  caution  on 
account  of  their  thievish  habits. 

The  winter  was  not  eventful.  They  hunted, 
studied  the  Indians,  and  made  salt  by  evap¬ 
orating  sea  water.  There  was  little  snow, 
but  the  rain  was  persistent. 

In  March  they  prepared  for  their  long  jour¬ 
ney  homeward.  On  examining  their  stores 
they  found  a  sufficient  supply  of  powder.  This 
was  in  leaden  canisters,  which,  when  they  had 
been  emptied,  were  melted  to  make  bullets. 
Their  goods,  however,  were  nearly  exhausted. 
“All  the  small  merchandise  we  possess  might 
be  tied  up  in  a  couple  of  handkerchiefs.  The 
rest  of  our  stock  in  trade  consists  of  six  blue 
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robes,  one  scarlet  robe,  five  robes  which  we 
made  of  our  United  States  flag,  a  few  old 
clothes  trimmed  with  ribbons,  and  one  artil¬ 
lerist’s  coat  and  hat,  which  probably  Captain 
Clark  will  never  wear  again.  We  have  to 
depend  entirely  upon  this  meagre  outfit  for 
the  purchase  of  such  horses  and  provisions  as 
it  will  be  in  our  power  to  obtain  —  a  scant 
dependence  indeed,  for  such  a  journey  as  is 
before  us.” 

Before  they  started  they  made  several 
copies  of  a  list  of  the  party,  a  map  of  their 
route,  and  a  memorandum  regarding  their 
travels.  These  they  left  with  the  Clatsops, 
who  were  to  give  them  to  any  white  man. 
One  list  was  given  the  next  summer  to  Captain 
Hill  of  the  brig  Lydia ,  who  came  to  the  coast 
to  trade.  He  took  it  to  China  and  then  sent  it 
to  the  United  States,  where  it  arrived  safely. 

At  this  point  in  the  journal  there  is  a  long 
and  careful  account  of  all  the  plants,  animals, 
birds,  and  fish  which  they  had  seen,  showing 
how  thoroughly  they  had  studied  the  natural 
history  of  the  country  during  the  winter. 
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On  March  23,  1806,  the  canoes  were  loaded 
and  they  began  the  journey  eastward.  The 
hunters  of  the  party  searched  the  shores  dili¬ 
gently  for  game  with  some  success.  They 
obtained  “wappatoo”  (arrowhead  roots)  from 
the  various  Indians  whom  they  met,  some  of 
whom,  the  Skilloots,  were  old  acquaintances, 
and  later,  dogs  were  again  necessary  to  help 
out  their  fare.  On  the  return,  Captain  Clark 
discovered  the  Multnomah,  now  the  Willamette 
River,  which  as  we  have  seen  they  failed  to 
notice  on  the  descent.  They  describe  Mt.  Hood 
and  Mt.  Regnier  (Rainier),  St.  Helens,  and 
Mt.  Jefferson,  and  they  note  the  beautiful  cas¬ 
cades  along  the  rocky  walls  of  the  Columbia, 
among  them  the  superb  Multnomah  Falls. 

On  April  9  they  reached  Beacon  Rock  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  which  marks  the 
head  of  tide  water  and  the  foot  of  the  cas¬ 
cades  of  the  Columbia.  They  had  only  one 
towrope,  and  it  was  therefore  a  long  and 
tiresome  task  to  drag  the  canoes  one  by  one 
along  the  shore  to  the  portage.  Here  they 
were  obliged  to  unload  the  canoes  and  carry 
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their  effects  around.  The  Indians,  Wahclel- 
lahs,  crowded  about  them  and  threatened  vio¬ 
lence.  Some  of  them  threw  stones.  Two 
attempted  to  take  a  dog  from  Shields,  one  of 
the  men.  “  He  had  no  weapon  but  a  long 
knife,  with  which  he  immediately  attacked 
both,  hoping  to  put  them  to  death  before  they 
had  time  to  draw  their  arrows ;  but  as  soon  as 
they  saw  his  design  they  fled  into  the  woods.” 

After  much  labor  the  company  passed  the 
cascades,  and  presently  surmounted  the  “  Long 
Narrows.”  These  are  now  known  as  the 
Dalles  of  the  Columbia,  from  a  French  word 
meaning  flat  stones.  At  the  head  is  now 
Celilo  City,  and  at  the  foot  Dalles  City,  both 
in  Oregon. 

By  April  16  the  party  reached  the  plains 
stretching  away  to  the  foot  of  the  Rockies, 
and  they  found  that  the  air  was  drier  and 
more  pure,  and  that  they  had  emerged  from 
the  region  of  constant  rains. 

After  various  efforts  a  few  horses  were  pro¬ 
cured  and  some  of  the  canoes  were  broken 
up,  and  from  the  24th  of  April  they  traveled 
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wholly  by  land.  Their  stock  of  goods  was  so 
low  that  it  was  hard  to  trade  for  horses,  and 
on  the  28th  we  find  Captain  Clark  obliged  to 
give  his  sword  for  a  white  horse  in  addition 
to  some  powder  and  ball. 

The  Skilloot  Indians  and  others  proved 
thievish  and  disobliging.  One  of  them  was 
kicked  out  of  camp  for  stealing,  but  in  spite 
of  these  troubles  bloodshed  was  avoided  by  tact 
and  patience.  An  agreeable  contrast  was  af¬ 
forded  by  the  “  Walla  wollahs  ”  (Walla  W alias), 
three  of  whom  travelled  a  whole  day  to  return 
a  steel  trap  which  the  explorers  had  left  be-, 
hind.  It  is  pleasant  also  to  know  that  Lewis 
and  Clark  were  enabled  by  their  knowledge 
of  medicine  and  surgery  to  help  these  Indians. 
They  set  a  broken  arm  and  put  it  into  splints, 
and  gave  medicines  to  the  sick.  They  enter¬ 
tained  other  Indians  with  their  violins,  which 
had  been  carefully  preserved  throughout  their 
vicissitudes. 

They  were  now  crossing  the  plains  where 
fuel  and  game  were  scarce.  They  passed 
along  the  Walla  Walla  River  in  Washington 
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on  their  way  toward  the  Kooskooskee  River 
and  their  friends  the  Chopunnish  Indians. 
Early  in  May  they  met  an  old  acquaintance, 
Weahkoonut,  who  had  guided  them  down  the 
Snake  in  the  previous  autumn.  The  explorers 
had  been  living  on  scanty  rations  and  were 
half  famished,  and  they  found  that  the  Indians 
themselves  were  little  better  off.  Dog  flesh  was 
their  chief  reliance  until  the  hunters  succeeded 
in  killing  some  deer. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  they  had  left 
their  horses  with  these  Indians  in  the  autumn 
and  had  hidden  their  saddles  and  some  of  their 
goods.  But  there  had  been  quarrels  among 
the  Indians,  the  hiding  place  had  been  ex¬ 
posed,  some  of  the  saddles  were  gone,  and  it 
was  only  after  much  trouble  that  the  horses 
were  recovered. 

On  May  10  there  was  a  heavy  snowstorm, 
and  as  the  mountains  were  covered  the  ex- 
plorers  made  a  camp  on  the  river  to  await 
the  melting  of  the  snow.  They  were  now 
on  the  Kooskooskee,  in  the  Nez  Perce  County, 
Idaho,  to  the  eastward  of  the  city  of  Lewiston. 
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Here  they  held  a  grand  council  with  the  In¬ 
dians,  explaining  the  sovereignty  and  benefi¬ 
cent  intentions  of  the  United  States.  It  would 
be  hard  to  say  exactly  what  ideas  reached  the 
Indians.  The  explorers  spoke  in  English  to 
one  of  their  men.  He  translated  the  message 
into  French  for  Chaboneau.  He  interpreted 
it  to  his  wife  in  the  Minnetaree  language. 
She  put  it  into  Shoshone,  and  a  young  Sho¬ 
shone  prisoner  among  the  Indians  explained 
it  to  the  Chopunnish  in  their  own  dialect. 
Whatever  they  might  have  gathered  from  the 
talk,  the  Indians  had  no  difficulty  in  under¬ 
standing  the  presents  which  were  made  them. 

The  hunters  encountered  grizzly  bears  again, 
and  some  meat  was  given  to  the  Indians,  which 
they  cooked  in  an  odd  way.  “  They  immedi¬ 
ately  prepared  a  large  fire  of  dried  wood,  on 
which  was  thrown  a  number  of  smooth  stones 
from  the  river.  As  soon  as  the  fire  burned 
down  and  the  stones  were  heated,  they  were 
laid  next  to  each  other  in  a  level  position  and 
covered  with  a  quantity  of  pine  branches,  on 
which  were  placed  flitches  of  the  meat,  and 
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then  boughs  and  flesh  alternately  for  several 
courses,  leaving  a  thick  layer  of  pine  on  the 
top.  On  this  heap  they  then  poured  a  small 
quantity  of  water  and  covered  the  whole  with 
earth  to  the  depth  of  four  inches.  After 
remaining  in  this  state  for  about  three  hours, 
the  meat  was  taken  off,  and  was  really  more 
tender  than  that  which  we  had  boiled  or 
roasted,  though  the  strong  flavor  of  the  pine 
rendered  it  disagreeable  to  our  palates.” 

Their  stay  in  this  country  was  made  uncom¬ 
fortable  by  a  recurrence  of  the  rains.  They 
often  slept  in  pools  of  rain  water.  About  the 
middle  of  May  they  found  that  the  stores  of 
each  man  were  reduced  to  one  awl,  a  knitting 
needle,  half  an  ounce  of  vermillion,  two  needles, 
a  few  skeins  of  thread,  and  a  yard  of  ribbon. 
This  represented  their  means  of  trading  with 
the  Indians.  To  increase  their  store  they  cut 
from  their  ragged  uniforms  the  brass  buttons 
which  attracted  the  Indians,  and  bought  fish, 
bread,  and  roots.  They  also  exchanged  some 
of  their  eyewater  and  ointment,  and  tin  boxes 
in  which  they  had  kept  phosphorus. 
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The  medical  practice  of  the  explorers  con¬ 
tinued.  They  treated  the  Chopunnish  (Nez 
Perces)  for  sore  eyes  and  for  rheumatism. 
There  was  much  sickness  among  their  own 
party.  However  much  they  suffered  them¬ 
selves,  they  gave  the  tenderest  care  to  one 
pathetic  little  figure, — a  strange  comrade  for 
such  a  journey,  —  the  baby  of  Sacajawea. 

It  was  not  a  cheerful  time  that  they  passed 
at  this  camp.  They  gathered  all  the  food 
possible,  nursed  their  sick,  cared  for  their 
horses,  and  waited  as  patiently  as  possible  for 
the  deep  snow  to  melt,  so  that  they  might 
cross  the  mountains. 

Once,  on  June  10,  they  started,  but  snow 
fifteen  feet  deep  forced  them  to  return,  after 
several  accidents.  It  was  essential  that  they 
should  descend  the  Missouri  before  winter 
closed  navigation.  Salt  had  given  out,  they 
were  unable  to  catch  fish,  and  there  was  no 
game  until  they  returned  to  Quamash  (Camas) 
Flats,  where  some  deer  and  bears  were  killed. 
The  explorers  recorded  these  facts  in  their 
journal  without  complaints  or  despondency. 


IX 

ACEOSS  THE  MOUNTAINS 

A  rough  mountain  road.  Dividing  the  party.  An  adventure 
with  a  grizzly.  Fighting  with  Indians.  An  accident  to 
Captain  Lewis.  His  indomitable  courage.  Passing  the 
Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri.  Lewis  overtakes  Captain 
Clark. 

On  June  24,  after  securing  some  Indian 
guides,  they  set  out  on  a  second  attempt  to 
pass  the  mountains.  This  time,  in  spite  of 
snow,  dangerous  precipices,  and  steep  ascents, 
they  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Bitter  Root 
range.  They  traveled  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  miles  in  this  rough  journey  from  Idaho 
into  Montana.  On  June  30  they  reached 
their  old  camp  on  Clark’s  River,  Montana. 

They  decided  that  Lewis  and  nine  men 
should  hasten  on  to  the  falls  of  the  Missouri 
and  prepare  for  the  portage  of  canoes  and 
baggage.  Clark  was  to  go  to  the  head  of  the 
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Jefferson  River,  which  Sergeant  Ordway  and 
nine  men  were  to  descend,  while  Clark  and 
ten  men  were  to  descend  the  Yellowstone. 
This  was  in  order  to  gain  as  much  knowledge 
as  possible  of  the  country. 

Lewis’s  journey  to  the  falls  was  uneventful. 
There  were  plenty  of  elk  and  other  game,  and 
also,  unfortunately,  of  mosquitoes.  On  open¬ 
ing  their  cache  at  the  falls  they  found  the 
bearskins  and  specimens  of  plants  spoiled  by 
water.  Some  of  the  horses  disappeared,  and 
Drewyer,  the  mightiest  hunter  of  the  party, 
went  on  a  long  and  fruitless  quest  for  them. 
Another  man,  M’Neal,  “  approached  a  thicket 
in  which  there  was  a  white  [grizzly]  bear 
which  he  did  not  discover  until  he  was  within 
ten  feet  of  him ;  his  horse  started,  and  wheel¬ 
ing  suddenly  round,  threw  M’Neal  almost 
immediately  under  the  bear.  He  started  up 
instantly,  and  finding  the  bear  raising  himself 
on  his  hind  feet  to  attack  him,  struck  him  on 
the  head  with  the  butt  of  his  musket.  The 
blow  was  so  violent  that  it  broke  the  breech 
of  the  musket  and  knocked  the  bear  to  the 
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ground,  and  before  he  recovered,  M’Neal,  see¬ 
ing  a  willow  tree  close  by,  sprang  up  it  and 
there  stayed,  while  the  bear  closely  guarded 
the  foot  of  the  tree  until  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  He  then  went  off  and  M’Neal,  being 
released,  came  down.” 

After  preparing  the  carriages  for  the  boats, 
Lewis  started  northward  to  explore  Marias 
River.  They  were  in  a  buffalo  country,  and 
there  were  signs  of  Indians.  This  was  the 
land  of  the  troublesome  Blackfoot  and  Min- 
netaree  Indians,  and  the  signs  were  disturb¬ 
ing.  Lewis  followed  up  the  north  fork  of 
Marias  River,  known  as  the  Cut-bank  River, 
in  the  northwest  corner  of  Montana.  He  was 
anxious  to  find  whether  its  source  was  in 
British  America  or  the  United  States.  But 
cloudy  weather  prevented  them  from  taking 
observations,  and  the  chronometer  stopped 
for  a  time  and  they  found  themselves  unable 
to  determine  the  longitude.  Without  exact 
observations  they  could  not  fix  the  boundary 
line.  Finally  they  turned  back,  after  naming 
the  place  Camp  Disappointment. 
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On  the  same  day,  July  26,  they  encoun¬ 
tered  a  band  of  eight  Minnetarees  armed  with 
two  guns  and  bows  and  arrows.  At  first  the 
meeting  was  peaceful,  but  the  white  men 
knew  that  these  Indians  were  treacherous  and 
great  horse  thieves.  They  camped  together, 
but  Lewis  himself  kept  on  watch  until  a  late 
hour  and  then  woke  one  of  his  men.  It  was 
fortunate  that  they  were  vigilant.  Toward 
morning  the  Indians  quietly  rose  and  seized 
the  rifles.  “As  soon  as  Fields  [the  sentinel, 
who  had  carelessly  laid  aside  his  rifle]  turned 
round,  he  saw  the  Indian  running  off  with  the 
rifles,  and  instantly  calling  his  brother  they 
pursued  him  for  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  and  just 
as  they  overtook  him,  in  the  scuffle  for  the 
rifles,  R.  Fields  stabbed  him  through  the  heart 
with  his  knife ;  the  Indian  ran  about  fifteen 
steps  and  fell  dead.” 

Meantime  there  was  another  struggle  at 
the  camp.  An  Indian  had  seized  Drewyer’s 
rifle,  but  on  the  instant  DreWyer  leaped  up  and 
wrested  it  from  him.  Awakened  by  the  noise 
Captain  Lewis  reached  for  his  rifle  only  to 
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see  an  Indian  running  off  with  it.  Drawing 
his  pistol  he  rushed  after  the  Indian,  who 
finally  threw  the  gun  down.  They  had  saved 
their  rifles,  but  their  horses  were  now  in  dan¬ 
ger.  Lewis  ordered  the  men  to  pursue  the 
main  party,  who  were  driving  off  most  of  the 
horses.  He  himself,  bareheaded,  ran  after  two 
Indians  who  were  escaping  with  another  horse. 
He  shouted  breathlessly  that  unless  they  re¬ 
turned  it  he  would  shoot,  and  shoot  he  did, 
wounding  one  of  the  Indians,  who  fired  at  him. 
“  The  shot  had  nearly  been  fatal,  for  Captain 
Lewis  felt  the  wind  of  the  ball  very  distinctly.” 

The  result  of  this  little  battle  was  wholly 
favorable  to  the  explorers.  They  lost  one 
horse,  but  captured  four  Indian  horses  and 
some  shields,  bows,  quivers,  and  one  gun 
which  the  Indians  left  in  the  camp.  The 
Indian  killed  by  Fields  was  the  one  to  whom 
they  had  presented  a  medal  the  day  before, 
and  this  they  left  around  his  neck,  “that 
they  might  be  informed  who  we  were.”  The 
patience  and  adroitness  of  the  explorers  had 
kept  them  almost  wholly  free  from  serious 
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trouble  with  the  Indians.  In  this  case  they 
were  forced  to  act  in  self-defense. 

Very  naturally  they  lost  no  time  in  start¬ 
ing  on,  fearing  immediate  pursuit  by  a  larger 
band,  but  they  made  the  journey  back  to  the 
falls  of  the  Missouri  in  safety. 

Lewis  and  his  reunited  party,  who  had  been 
joined  by  Sergeant  Ordway  and  his  men,  passed 
around  the  falls  and  hastened  down  the  river. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  they  found 
a  note  from  Captain  Clark,  who  was  waiting 
a  few  miles  below.  But  before  they  over¬ 
took  him  their  leader,  Captain  Lewis,  narrowly 
escaped  death.  Landing  with  the  canoeman, 
Cruzatte,  to  hunt  some  elk,  they  took  different 
routes.  “  Just  as  Captain  Lewis  was  taking 
aim  at  an  elk,  a  ball  struck  him  in  the  left 
thigh,  about  an  inch  below  the  joint  of  the 
hip,  and,  missing  the  bone,  went  through  the 
left  thigh,  and  grazed  the  right  to  the  depth 
of  the  ball.  It  instantly  occurred  to  him 
that  Cruzatte  must  have  shot  him  by  mistake 
for  an  elk,  as  he  was  dressed  in  brown  leather, 
and  Cruzatte  bad  not  a  very  good  eyesight.” 
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He  called  to  Cruzatte,  but  received  no  an¬ 
swer.  Fearing  an  Indian  ambush  he  pluck- 
ily  made  his  way  to  the  boat,  shouting  to 
Cruzatte  to  retreat.  He  reached  the  boat, 
and,  wounded  as  he  was,  bravely  led  the  men 
back  to  relieve  Cruzatte.  After  a  hundred 
steps  his  wound  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  go  on.  Without  thought  of  a  guard  for 
himself,  he  sent  the  men  on,  and  “  limping 
back  to  the  boat,  he  prepared  himself  with  his 
rifle,  a  pistol,  and  the  air-gun,  to  sell  his  life 
dearly  in  case  the  men  should  be  overcome.” 

After  all,  it  was  a  false  alarm  as  regarded 
the  Indians.  It  was  Cruzatte  himself  who 
had  shot  Captain  Lewis.  He  had  seen  the 
brown  suit  and  had  mistaken  him  for  an  elk. 

The  suffering  of  Captain  Lewis  was  none 
the  less  real  as  he  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pirogue  while  they  went  on  to  overtake  Cap¬ 
tain  Clark.  On  August  12  they  met  two  fur 
traders  from  Illinois,  and  on  the  same  day 
they  joined  Captain  Clark,  near  the  mouth  of 
Little  Knife  Creek,  and  the  whole  party  were 
reunited. 
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Crossing  to  the  Yellowstone.  The  last  glimpse  of  the  Rockies. 
Buffalo  and  bears.  Reaching  the  Missouri.  Attacked  by 
mosquitoes.  Pryor  loses  the  horses.  Bitten  by  a  wolf. 
The  whole  party  reunited. 


W e  must  go  back  for  more  than  a  month  to 
begin  the  story  of  Clark’s  exploration  of  the 
Yellowstone  River.  He  had  parted  from  the 
others  on  July  3  at  Traveler’s  Rest  Creek  in 
the  Bitter  Root  Mountains  in  western  Mon¬ 
tana.  With  fifteen  men  and  Sacajawea,  her 
child,  and  fifty  horses,  they  traveled  along 
Clark’s  River.  On  July  4,  having  made  sixteen 
miles,  “  we  halted  at  an  early  hour  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  doing  honor  to  the  birthday  of  our  coun¬ 
try’s  independence.  The  festival  was  not  very 
splendid,  for  it  consisted  of  a  mush  made  of 
cows  [cowish]  roots  and  a  saddle  of  venison,  nor 

had  we  anything  to  tempt  us  to  prolong  it.” 
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In  passing  from  the  present  Missoula  County, 
Montana,  to  Beaverhead  County  they  crossed  a 
hill  which  divides  the  flow  of  water  to  the 
Atlantic  from  that  to  the  Pacific.  They  dis¬ 
covered  some  of  the  hot  sulphur  springs  which 
have  since  become  so  familiar.  At  the  forks  of 
the  Jefferson  they  opened  the  cache  made  in 
August,  1805,  and  found  the  hidden  goods 
and  canoes  generally  in  excellent  condition. 
In  their  descent  of  the  Jefferson  they  saw 
“  innumerable  quantities  of  beaver  and  otter, 
[and]  the  bushes  of  the  low  grounds  are  a 
favorite  resort  for  deer,  while  on  the  higher 
parts  of  the  valley  are  seen  scattered  groups 
of  antelopes,  and  still  further,  on  the  steep 
sides  of  the  mountains,  we  observed  many  of 
the  big  horn  which  take  refuge  there  from 
the  wolves  and  bear.”  This  was  to  the  west¬ 
ward  of  the  present  Bannock  City. 

When  they  reached  the  mouth  of  Madison 
River,  Clark  sent  Sergeant  Ordway  and  nine 
men  on  down  the  Missouri  to  overtake  Lewis 
and  the  others.  Clark  himself,  with  ten  men 
and  Sacajawea,  her  baby,  and  fifty  horses,  set 
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out  from  the  forks  of  the  Missouri  to  reach  the 
Yellowstone  River.  The  travelers  of  to-day 
who  pass  through  Bozeman  Pass  from  Gallatin 
City  to  Livingston  by  the  railroad  are  following 
Captain  Clark’s  route  for  much  of  the  way. 

Sacajawea,  always  helpful,  found  edible 
roots,  and  assisted  the  travelers  by  her  recol¬ 
lections  of  the  country.  On  July  15  they 
passed  the  ridge  dividing  the  waters  of  the 
Missouri  and  the  Yellowstone.  Some  of  the 
horses  were  stolen  by  Indians  in  the  night. 
One  of  the  hunters  “fell  on  a  small  piece  of 
timber,  which  ran  nearly  two  inches  into  the 
muscular  part  of  his  thigh.  The  wound  was 
very  painful,  and  were  it  not  for  their  great 
anxiety  to  reacli  the  United  States  this  season, 
the  party  would  have  remained  till  he  was 
cured.”  But  it  was  necessary  to  place  him  in 
a  rude  litter  and  to  press  on.  They  reached 
a  tributary  of  the  Yellowstone,  where  they 
made  two  dugouts  which  were  lashed  together. 
Sergeant  Pryor  and  two  others  were  sent  on 
with  the  horses,  and  the  sergeant’s  experience 
was.  most  unfortunate.  “As  soon  as  they 
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discovered  a  herd  of  buffalo  the  loose  horses, 
having  been  trained  by  the  Indians  to  hunt, 
immediately  set  off  in  pursuit  of  them,  and 
surrounded  the  buffalo  herd  with  almost  as 
much  skill  as  their  riders  could  have  done. 
At  last  he  was  obliged  to  send  one  horseman 
forward  and  drive  all  the  buffalo  from  the 
route.”  But  the  whole  party  aided  in  getting 
most  of  the  horses  across  the  river,  and  Pryor, 
with  an  additional  man,  was  sent  on  his  way 
to  the  Mandan  villages. 

Clark  and  his  party  were  now  descending 
the  Big  Horn  River.  On  an  island  they  found 
a  huge  Indian  lodge,  sixty  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  built  of  poles  covered  with  bushes. 
On  the  tops  of  the  poles  were  eagle  feathers, 
and  from  the  center  hung  a  stuffed  buffalo 
skin.  This  was  probably  a  place  for  councils. 

On  July  27  they  passed  from  the  Big  Horn 
into  the  Yellowstone  and  “  took  a  last  look  at 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  had  been  con¬ 
stantly  in  view  from  the  first  of  May.” 

As  they  floated  down  the  discolored  waters 
of  the  Yellowstone,  buffalo  appeared  in  vast 
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numbers.  “Such  was  the  multitude  of  these 
animals,  that,  although  the  river,  including  an 
island,  over  which  they  passed  was  a  mile  in 
length,  the  herd  stretched  as  thick  as  they 
could  swim,  completely  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  and  the  party  was  obliged  to  stop  for  an 
hour.  They  consoled  themselves  for  the  delay 
by  killing  four  of  the  herd,  and  then  proceeded 
a  distance  of  forty-five  miles  on  an  island,  be¬ 
low  which  two  other  herds  of  buffalo,  as  numer¬ 
ous  as  the  first,  soon  after  crossed  the  river.” 

On  August  2  Captain  Clark  notes  that  “  the 
bear  which  gave  so  much  trouble  on  the  head 
of  the  Missouri,  are  equally  fierce  in  this 
quarter.  This  morning  one  of  them,  which 
was  on  a  sandbar  as  the  boat  passed,  raised 
himself  on  his  hind  feet,  and  after  looking  at 
the  party,  plunged  in  and  swam  towards  them. 
He  was  received  with  three  balls  in  the  body; 
he  then  turned  round  and  made  for  the  shore.” 

On  August  3  they  reached  the  junction  of 
the  Yellowstone  and  the  Missouri,  where  they 
bad  made  their  camp  on  April  26,  1805. 
But  swarms  of  mosquitoes  gave  them  such  a 
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reception  that  they  moved  their  camp  farther 
down  the  river  to  await  the  coming  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Lewis.  Of  Sacajawea’s  poor  little  child 
we  read,  u  The  face  of  the  Indian  child  is 
considerably  puffed  up  and  swollen  with  the 
bites  of  these  animals.”  The  men  themselves 
could  procure  scarcely  any  sleep.  When  Clark 
tried  to  hunt  he  could  not  keep  the  mosqui¬ 
toes  from  the  barrel  of  his  rifle  long  enough 
to  take  aim. 

Sergeant  Pryor’s  adventures  with  the  horses 
were  most  trying.  At  the  outset,  as  we  saw, 
he  lost  some  and  had  much  difficulty  in  man¬ 
aging  the  others.  He  and  his  companions 
overtook  Clark  on  August  8,  but  they  had  no 
horses  at  all.  They  could  only  report  that 
the  horses  had  disappeared  in  the  night.  All 
that  they  were  able  to  find  were  the  tracks  of 
the  Indians  who  had  stolen  them. 

But  Pryor’s  troubles  did  not  end  here.  “  On 
the  following  night  a  wolf  bit  him  through 
the  hand  as  he  lay  asleep,  and  made  an 
attempt  to  seize  Windsor,  when  Shannon  dis¬ 
covered  and  shot  him.” 
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The  ingenuity  of  these  men  was  equal  to 
the  emergency.  When  the  horses  disappeared, 
they  imitated  the  Mandans  by  making  boats 
of  buffalo  skins  stretched  around  hoops  and 
ribbed  with  sticks,  and  in  these  frail  vessels 
they  floated  safely  down  the  river  until  they 
overtook  Captain  Clark. 

On  August  1 1  Clark  encountered  two  white 
fur  traders  from  the  country  of  the  Illinois, 
and  from  these  adventurers  they  gathered 
some  news  of  the  lower  country.  The  fur 
traders  and  trappers  were  always  among  the 
first  pioneers  and  explorers  of  the  far  West. 

On  August  12  they  were  overtaken  by  the 
boats  commanded  by  Captain  Lewis,  who  was 
lying  wounded  in  the  pirogue. 

The  party  was  now  reunited,  and  they 
started  again  on  their  way  to  the  villages  of 
the  Minnetarees  and  the  Mandans. 


XI 


OX  THE  WAY  HOME 

At  the  Mandan  villages  again.  Big  White  accompanies  the 
explorers.  Colter  remains  in  the  wilderness.  His  subse¬ 
quent  discovery  of  the  Yellowstone  Park.  Parting  with 
the  faithful  squaw.  Descending  the  river.  The  arrival  at 
St.  Louis.  The  news  in  Washington.  The  later  life  of 
Lewis  and  Clark. 


Since  it  was  near  the  Mandan  villages  that 
the  explorers  had  passed  their  first  winter,  they 
felt  comparatively  at  home.  But  they  learned 
that  their  constant  admonitions  to  keep  the 
peace  had  not  been  followed  by  the  neigh¬ 
bors  of  the  Mandans,  the  Minnetarees,  who 
also  were  asked  to  a  grand  council.  There 
had  been  fights  with  Arikaras  and  Sioux,  and 
the  explorers  were  obliged  to  try  the  part  of 
peacemakers  again. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  council  was 
to  persuade  some  chiefs  to  accompany  the 
explorers  to  Washington  to  see  the  Great 
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Father,  as  they  called  the  President.  This 
was  very  desirable,  because  the  sight  of  the 
white  people  and  their  cities  would  impress  the 
Indians  and  tend  to  make  them  more  docile. 
But  the  Minnetaree  chief  excused  himself  on 
the  plea  that  he  was  afraid  of  being  killed  by 
the  Sioux,  which  was  simply  a  pretext  to  avoid 
a  journey  that  he  did  not  care  to  make.  The 
Indians  were  probably  suspicious  and  preferred 
their  own  life  to  that  of  the  white  men.  But 
at  last  Shahakas  (Big  White),  a  Mandan  chief, 
agreed  to  go  to  Washington.1 


1  Lewis  and  Clark  promised  Big  White  a  safe  return, 
and  he  did  return  finally,  after  some  curious  adventures 
described  in  Chittenden’s  “  History  of  the  American  Fur 
Trade.”  In  1807,  after  his  visit  to  Washington,  an  expedi¬ 
tion  was  organized  at  St.  Louis  to  escort  Big  White,  his 
interpreter,  their  wives  and  two  children,  back  to  the  Man- 
dan  villages.  It  was  commanded  by  Pryor,  who  had  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  ensign  for  his  services  in  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  expedition.  Evidently  his  loss  of  the  horses  was 
not  charged  against  him.  But  when  the  party  reached  the 
Arikaras,  these  Indians  demanded  goods,  and  also  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Big  White.  Pryor  refused  to  give  him  up.  A 
battle  followed  and  several  were  killed  and  wounded  on 
each  side.  The  party  were  finally  obliged  to  return,  and 
Big  White  was  carried  back  to  St.  Louis.  In  1809  Captain 
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The  party  were  now  well  on  their  way 
home,  but  the  fascination  of  the  wilderness 
was  so  strong  that  one  of  the  men,  John 
Colter,  a  most  skillful  hunter,  applied  for  per¬ 
mission  to  leave  the  expedition  and  join  some 
trappers  who  were  going  up  the  river.  He 
had  been  away  many  years  from  the  frontiers, 
but  just  as  he  was  approaching  civilization  he 
turned  his  back  upon  it,  preferring  the  wild 
life  of  the  plains  and  mountains.1  His  choice 

Lewis,  then  governor  of  upper  Louisiana,  or  Missouri  terri¬ 
tory,  made  a  contract  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  with 
the  newly  organized  Missouri  Fur  Company  for  the  return 
of  Big  White  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  three  thousand 
dollars.  This  time  the  effort  was  successful,  and  the  much- 
suffering  Big  White  was  restored  to  his  friends  and  home, 
after  an  absence  of  three  years.  For  this  it  was  agreed 
that  the  company  should  receive  seven  thousand  dollars, 
which  made  Big  White  a  costly  visitor  for  the  government. 

1  For  Colter  this  was  the  beginning  of  years  of  strange 
adventures.  In  the  winter  of  1806-1807  he  camped  in  the 
valley  of  the  Yellowstone  River.  When  returning  in  the 
spring  of  1807  he  met  a  party  directed  by  Manuel  Lisa, 
the  famous  fur  trader,  and  turned  back  to  the  wilderness  a 
second  time.  He  was  sent  on  a  long  and  perilous  journey 
across  the  Wind  River  Mountains  and  the  Teton  Range  to 
confer  with  the  Blackfoot  nation.  But  he  became  involved 
in  an  Indian  war  and  was  obliged  to  fight  with  the  Crows 
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brought  him  a  permanent  place  in  the  history 
of  the  West.  The  next  year  he  became  the 
discoverer  of  the  natural  wonders  now  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

As  none  of  the  Minnetarees  would  accom¬ 
pany  the  explorers  to  Washington,  Chaboneau 
the  interpreter,  with  his  wife  Sacajawea  and 
their  child,  decided  to  remain  here.  “  This 
man  has  been  very  serviceable  to  us,”  says  the 

against  the  Blackfeet.  In  endeavoring  to  regain  Lisa’s 
party  he  crossed  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  alone  and 
saw  the  geysers.  This  was  a  wonderful  journey  in  its 
extent  and  its  discoveries.  The  next  spring,  1808,  he 
started  again  for  the  Blackfeet.  His  companion  was  killed. 
He  was  captured,  stripped  naked,  and  turned  loose  to  run 
for  his  life  before  a  multitude  of  yelling  warriors.  He  ran 
until  the  blood  burst  from  his  nose  and  mouth.  He  out¬ 
stripped  all  the  Indians  save  one.  That  one  he  killed,  and 
with  a  last  effort  ran  on  to  the  river,  where  he  dived  under 
fallen  logs.  There  he  hid,  while  the  Indians  searched  above 
him,  “  screeching  and  yelling  like  so  many  devils,”  until  at 
night  he  swam  down  the  river  and  made  his  way  naked 
and  half-starved  to  Lisa’s  fort.  In  1809  he  descended  the 
Missouri  to  St.  Louis,  three  thousand  miles  alone.  He  met 
Clark  and  aided  him  in  the  preparation  of  his  map,  upon 
which  Clark  traced  Colter’s  route.  The  last  days  of  the 
discoverer  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  were  passed  peacefully 
on  a  farm  above  La  Charette  Creek  near  St.  Louis,  where 
he  died,  probably  in  1813. 
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journal,  “  and  his  wife  particularly  useful 
among  the  Shoshonees.  Indeed,  she  has 
borne  with  a  patience  truly  admirable  the 
fatigues  of  so  long  a  route,  incumbered  with 
the  charge  of  an  infant,  who  is  even  now 
only  nineteen  months  old.  We  therefore 
paid  him  his  wages,  amounting  to  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents,  including 
the  price  of  a  horse  and  a  lodge  purchased 
of  him.”  With  this  we  see  the  last  of  this 
devoted  and  courageous  woman. 

It  was  time  to  start.  Big  White,  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  many  adventures  before  him, 
parted  with  his  friends  and  the  weeping 
squaws.  The  whole  village  crowded  about 
the  explorers  and  assured  them  that  they 
would  remember  their  words  and  obey  the 
Great  Father  and  keep  the  peace,  except  when 
attacked  by  the  Sioux,  and  on  August  17 
they  started  down  the  river  on  the  last  long 
stretch  of  their  homeward  journey. 

These  friendly  relations  offer  a  sharp  con¬ 
trast  to  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  early 
Spanish  explorers  in  the  south. 
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Presently  they  met  Arikaras  and  Cheyennes, 
with  whom  they  held  councils,  but  these  were 
brief  for  they  wished  to  press  on,  and  on  the 
25th  they  made  forty-eight  miles  with  the 
oars.  Their  meeting  with  a  band  of  Teton- 
Sioux  was  less  pacific.  These  treacherous 
savages  were  forbidden  to  come  to  the  camp, 
and  the  men  were  kept  under  arms. 

When  they  encountered  traders  ascending 
the  river  they  learned  news  of  the  civilized 
world.  General  James  Wilkinson,  afterwards 
notorious  from  charges  of  bribery,  and  of  com¬ 
plicity  with  the  treason  of  which  Aaron  Burr 
was  accused,  had  been  made  governor  of  Lou¬ 
isiana  territory.1  In  the  diary  of  Sergeant 
Gass  there  is  a  reference  to  the  death  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  who  had  been  killed  by 
Burr  at  Weehawken,  opposite  New  York,  on 
July  11,  1804,  more  than  two  years  before. 
Nothing  could  more  vividly  bring  out  the  long 
and  remote  isolation  of  these  explorers  than 
the  sergeant’s  prompt  note  of  this  belated 

1  Wilkinson’s  escapes  from  convictions  by  courts-martial 
failed  to  clear  his  character. 
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piece  of  news :  66  Mr.  Burr  &  Genl.  Hambleton 
fought  a  Duel,  the  latter  was  killed.” 

After  passing  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  they 
encountered  Gravelines.,  the  interpreter  whom 
they  had  sent  from  Fort  Mandan  in  1805  to 
convey  an  Ankara  chief  (who  died  in  Wash¬ 
ington),  their  reports,  and  some  specimens  of 
natural  history  to  the  capital. 

On  they  went,  passing  through  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Kansas  Indians  without  any  of  the 
hostilities  which  they  were  prepared  to  meet. 
They  encountered  more  traders  and  learned 
that  the  general  opinion  in  the  United  States 
was  that  they  were  lost.  Even  in  this  last 
stretch  of  the  long  journey  they  suffered  from 
scanty  supplies,  and  the  journal  notes  the 
gathering  of  pawpaw  fruit  for  food. 

On  the  20th,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gascon¬ 
ade,  above  St.  Louis,  they  saw  some  cows 
feeding,  “  and  the  whole  party  almost  invol¬ 
untarily  raised  a  shout  of  joy  at  seeing  this 
imasre  of  civilization  and  domestic  life.” 

o 

At  the  French  village  of  La  Charette  the 
inhabitants  and  traders  “  were  all  equally 
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surprised  and  pleased  at  our  arrival,  for  they 
had  long  since  abandoned  all  hopes  of  ever 
seeing  us  return.” 

On  the  21st  the  village  of  St.  Charles  turned 
out  to  welcome  them.  The  next  day  they  passed 
with  an  encampment  of  troops  at  Cold  water 
Creek,  and  then,  on  “  Tuesday  [September] 
23,  descended  the  Mississippi  and  round  to 
St.  Louis,  where  we  arrived  at  twelve  o’clock, 
and  having  fired  a  salute  went  on  shore  and 
received  the  heartiest  and  most  hospitable 
welcome  from  the  whole  village.” 

They  had  successfully  completed  the  great¬ 
est  of  American  explorations,  a  wilderness 
journey  covering  eight  thousand  miles  and 
lasting  for  two  years  and  four  months.1 


1  Great  as  this  journey  was,  it  has  sometimes  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  misconceptions.  “First  across  the  Continent”  is 
the  title  chosen  by  Mr.  Noah  Brooks  for  his  narrative  of 
Lewis  and  Clark.  They  were  not  the  first.  Cabeza  de  Yaca 
crossed  the  continent  on  the  south  nearly  three  hundred 
years  before.  Coronado  and  De  Soto  between  them  practi¬ 
cally  traversed  the  continent.  Of  the  explorers  in  British 
North  America  on  the  north,  two  are  preeminent,  Samuel 
Ilearne  and  Alexander  Mackenzie.  In  1771-1772  Hearne 
gained  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  white  man  to  reach 
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Captain  Lewis  at  once  sent  letters  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Jefferson  announcing  his  return,  which 
took  nearly  a  month  to  reach  W ashington.  Jef¬ 
ferson’s  reply,  dated  October  20,  expressed  his 
“  unspeakable  joy”  at  the  news,  the  first  that 
had  reached  him  since  Gravelines  brought  their 
message  from  the  Mandan  villages  in  1805. 

Early  in  1807  the  two  leaders  went  to 
Washington,  where  they  met  with  a  most 
enthusiastic  reception.  Congress  voted  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  acres  of  public  land  to  Lewis 
and  a  thousand  to  Clark.  It  is  characteris¬ 
tic  that  Lewis  did  not  wish  to  receive  more 
land  than  Clark.  The  officers  were  voted 
double  pay,  and  each  of  the  other  members 

Lake  Athabasca  and  the  Coppermine  River,  which  he  fol¬ 
lowed  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  He  proved  that  the  belief  in  a 
northwest  passage  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Pacific  was 
unfounded,  although  the  tradition  lingered  even  after  his 
journey.  In  1793  a  more  famous  explorer,  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  made  a  successful  expedition  westward  from 
Lake  Athabasca.  He  passed  through  the  mountains  and 
descended  the  Fraser  River  in  British  Columbia  to  the  sea. 
This  was  the  first  journey  across  the  continent,  with  the 
exception  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca’s  flight  far  to  the  south.  It 
might  well  be  called  a  “  Northwest  Passage  by  land,”  to 
apply  a  phrase  used  by  a  later  traveler. 
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of  the  expedition  received  three  hundred  acres 
of  land.1 

In  telling  the  story  of  this  wonderful  jour¬ 
ney  it  has  not  been  desirable  to  give  the 
elaborate  results  of  the  minute  observations 
made  by  the  explorers.  In  addition  to  the 

1  Captain  Lewis  was  appointed  governor  of  Louisiana 
territory  in  1807  and  resigned  from  the  army.  Captain 
Clark  was  appointed  general  of  the  militia  of  the  territory 
and  Indian  agent. 

The  whole  Purchase  had  been  divided  into  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Orleans,  representing  roughly  the  present  state  of 
Louisiana,  and  Louisiana  territory,  which  was  all  the  rest 
north  of  the  state. 

Captain  Lewis’s  end  was  a  sad  one.  On  a  journey  to 
Washington  in  1809  he  stayed  for  the  night  at  a  rough 
wayside  inn  near  Memphis,  Tennessee.  In  the  morning  he 
was  found  dead,  probably  by  his  own  hand,  for  he  was 
subject  to  attacks  of  great  depression. 

Captain  Clark  was  offered  a  commission  as  brigadier 
general  in  the  War  of  1812  with  the  command  held  by  the 
unsuccessful  General  Hull  on  the  northwestern  frontier, 
but  he  declined  to  serve.  In  1813  President  Madison 
appointed  him  governor  of  Missouri  territory,  as  upper 
Louisiana  was  then  called.  He  served  until  Missouri 
became  a  state  in  1821,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for 
governor,  but  was  defeated.  In  1822  President  Monroe 
made  him  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  an  office 
which  he  filled  successfully  until  his  death  at  St.  Louis 
in  1838. 
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many  notes  upon  Indians,  soil,  flora,  and  fauna 
in  the  narrative,  the  journals  are  accompanied 
by  a  long  appendix.  This  contains  tables  and 
notes  giving  the  names  and  estimated  number 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  daily  records  of  weather 
and  wind,  notes  upon  the  rivers,  and  care¬ 
ful  memoranda  regarding  soil,  vegetation,  and 
animals.  These  observations  and  the  careful 
surveys  and  maps  testify  to  the  thoroughness 
and  knowledge  with  which  the  explorers  did 
their  work,  just  as  the  story  which  we  have 
followed  shows  their  ingenuity  and  persever¬ 
ance,  their  tact  in  dealing  with  obstacles,  and 
their  courage  in  the  face  of  danger.  The 
journey  which  they  made  is  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  explorations,  and  its  story  has  become 
a  classic  among  the  travel  tales  of  history. 
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